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For the National Era. 
PORTRAITS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BY JOHN SMITH THE YOUNGER. 


No. 6. 
THE “MAN WHO PULLS THE ROPES.” 
An eel for yon remains, in Tiber bred, 
With fonlest mud and the rank ordure fed, 
Discharg’d by common sewers from all the town ; 
No secret passage was to him unknown; 
In every noisome sink the serpent slept, 
And through dark vaults oft to Suburna crept! 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

In every circle at Washington you hear con- 
stant allusions to the extraordinary operations of 
the “Man who Pulls the Ropes.” His mysterious 
agency isa standing topic in every bar-room ; keen- 
eyed men whisper it as they smoke and shake their 
heads in little groups upon the sidewalk; grave 
and thoughtful Senators ponder it, as, after dinner, 
they walk forth, like Isaac of old, to meditate (?) 
in the pleasant even-tide ; excited politicians boast 
of it as they drain the poisoned cup in subterra- 
nean haunts, where the sun has never shone, and 
smoking lamps and “ damned dice” maintain the 
empire of continual night; lovely women anx- 
iously inquire about it of loud-tongued Congress- 
men in drawing-rooms where Brussels carpets re- 
ceive memorials of the great men’s presence ; 
members discuss it eagerly as they lunch behind 
the Speaker’s chair, or gulp gin cocktails in the 
grog-shop of the Capitol ; and even in the White 
House, where crafty heads are laid together, and 
great affairs of state are weighed, there sits unseen, 
like the invisible manager of Punch, this mightiest 
minister, the “ Man who Pulls the Ropes.” 

And a very interesting, but alas! a very pain- 
ful study it is, to trace the operations of the “ Man 
who Pulls the Ropes”” Many volumes might be 
filled with the details ofhis exploits, successful and 
unsuccessful. He has made Presidents, chosen 
high officers of state, put down one man and set 
another up, enacted and repealed measures of the 
most momentous importance, and by him the dear 
people are constantly “led as willingly by the 
nose as asses are.” Sometimes he is with the Ad- 
ministration, and again he is its bitter and unre- 
lenting foe. Everywhere he makes his influence 
felt. It is searching and penetrating as was the 
blood-shot eye of the Holy Inquisition ; selfish 
and merciless as the demon of the Reign of Ter- 
ror; sly, subtle, and unwearying, as she that sit- 
teth on the seven hills. It rules alike Conventions 
at Baltimore and in the far wildernesses of the 
West. It rewards disloyalty with gifts, clothing 
falsehood with honor and dignity ; and it comes 
upon the poor official like an armed man, and in a 
moment drives him forth naked upon the world. 
It stirs up strife, and lets loose upon society malice 
and evil speaking and wrath, and all manner of 
uncharitableness. It inflames the evil passions 
of partisanship; and in election times, brooding 
all day over large cities, like a foul bird of prey, 
its wild scream of delight may be heard at night, 
rising above the din and tumult of brethren and 
freemen fighting over the prostrate form of liberty, 
and thirsting for each other’s blood ! 

Nowhere is this influence felt with more power- 
ful and pernicious effect than in the newspaper 
press. Its false but specious promises pervert the 
pen; and the types, the dragon’s teeth sown all 
over the land, purchased by its gold, work the 
will of those enemies of truth and liberty, which 
they were created to overthrow. Often cunning- 
ly-devised articles, manufactured at the seat of 
Government, are, by this hidden agency, publish- 
ed in distant papers, in various regions of the 
country, and then, collected and published in 
the “organ” at Washington, are.palmed off upon 
Congress, and not unfrequently, as was the case 
in Jackson’s time, upon the Executive itself, as 
the truthful and spontaneous utterance of the 
popular voice. Thus, Heads of Departments 
and mercenary officials puff themselves, and com- 
placently seem to bask in the full sunshine of pop- 
ular favor. Thus a dominant faction spreads its 
glory to the four winds of heaven, circulates its 
distorted facts, slanders its opponents, deals out 
its canting bombast about liberty and the “ Consti- 
tution,” and mocks the intelligence of the age 
with its spurious political economy. And, behold 
the working of this influence on what is called 
the independent press! Here, indeed, we might 
hope to find a sound system of political morality 
illustrated and maintained with talent, steadfast- 
ness, and freedom. But the hope is vain. In 
general, the penny press of the large cities is not 
by any means so influential and industrious as it 
might be in the propagation and defence of correct 
political principles. Occasionally I have seen in 
the “Philadelphia Ledger” and in the “New 
York Tribune” a powerfully written article, bear- 
ing the right stamp, and couched in the right 
spirit ; but such witness to the truth is too rarely 
manifested; the hand of the “Man who Pulls 
the Ropes” is oftener to be seen; and no continu- 
ous effort appears to be made in any quarter for 
the ascendency of a purer and more independent 
political creed. More than one man there is con- 
ducting presses in great cities of the Union, who 
might exercise a most potential influence for good. 
But an inspection of the prints under the man- 
agement of these men shows that their minds are 
tally eal Bree aeen stone earn mee 
hamnaatity-* ha ew spect an elevated theory of 
tindanwae at they are therefore destitute 

'y element in che character of true 


philosophers and reformers, Many attribute the 


tortuous, vacillating course, the lax morality, the 
disregard of right principle 7 
which most men hold so ‘aa notes ayer 
fested by one of these individuals, whom | select 
as a fitting representative of the ¢ to mere 
mercenary motives. They say he ig w he i 
because his ruling desire is to make his fe. 
“sell” But such persons.are altogether ee 
They at once mistake the man, and libel ve 
common nature. Doubtless, the services of this 
individual, like those of his coun the re. 
nowned Major Dalgetty, who fought 80 valiantly 
under the invincible Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion 
of the North, and bulwark of the Protestant faith, 
may at any time be commanded by that by 
party iy Ape pathaoder war oy fully re- 
quited. But the great reason why the newspaper 
im question, which is selected merely for illustra- 


tion, is not what it ought to be, an able and con-, 


sistent ally of truth and liberty, of moralit; 
and Christian civilization, is, that its conductor 
one whose bosom has never heaved with pbilan- 











thropic love and hope; it is because the light and 
warmth of eternal truth have never yet beamed 
upon the dim twilight of his frozen soul. Our 
nature, though fallen from its high estate, still 
retains many traces of its original nobilty. It 
is still susceptible of a degree of improvement, 
and capable of an elevated developement, which 
may fairly entitle it again to claim kindred with 
the skies. But of that, this man seems to have no 
suspicion. His own mind evidently never has ex- 
perienced the benefit of a liberal education, or 
been enlarged by the study of any system of phi- 
losophy. His mental wardrobe appears, indeed, 
to be as scanty as that of the strolling player, 
whose faded finery, after serving the hero in the 
tragedy, reappears in the comedy, still accompa- 
nies him when he sings a ballad, and does not 
wholly desert him even in the farce. A handfull of 
commonplace quotations, a few schoolboy classi- 
cal allusions, and adozen bombastic phrases, shaken 
together, like the bits of colored glass and pebbles 
which in the kaleidescope astonish and amuse the 
children, form every morning a fresh combination, 
which, seasoned, perhaps, with an indecent or ir- 
reverent remark, or a vulgar witticism, constitutes 
the “leader.” But his great disqualification con- 
sists in this: he has no faith in humanity. Are 
we, then, not right, when we pronounce him low 
and grovelling, and ask, how can he raise his 
kinsmen from the dust? As has been well said 
by one of the ablest reviewers of the day, “A 
man truly great must put faith in human great- 
ness, because he derives from himself his arche- 
type of humanity. He at least knows what 
thoughts and aspirations inhabit his own soul ; he 
discovers there no taint of meanness; he loves his 
country and his kind, because it is his pleasure to 
love them; because he knows that the counterpart 
of his own greatness and goodness must exist exter- 
nal to himself. All the elements of greatness are 
concentrated in this ennobling creed, which is be- 
lieved in by none but the chiefs of human kind.” 
No conductor of the public press who answereth 
not to this description, ever has helped to improve 
and elevate, or ever will help to improve and ele- 
vate, his brethren of mankind ; and when the now 
so-called independent newspaper press of the 
United States is conducted by men of that image 
and superscription, then wo to the “Man who 
Pulls the Ropes !” 

But not upon the newspaper press of the coun- 
try alone is the baleful influence of the “ Man who 
Pulls the Ropes” exercised. He attends and con- 
trols every committee meeting and primary as- 
semblage of the people. Many suppose “King 
Caucus” to be far more powerful than he; but 
that doughty personage is only one of his hum- 
blest instruments, an imperium in imperio. He rules 
“Caucus ;” and often commends the poisoned 
chalice to the lips of those who, in the dark depths 
of their intrigue, imagine that they have success- 
fully compassed the ruin of others. He it is 
who draws up the long strings of resolutions, ex- 
pressed in all the hackneyed routine of rigmarole, 
which irritate the lungs of the rag-tag-and-bobtail 
at political massmeetings. Heitis who preparesthe 
official lists of candidates for the popular suffrages; 
and, thrusting on the people men of whom they 
know nothing, or nothing good, fills every station, 
from the watch-house to the White House, at his 
sovereign pleasure. 

During the sessions of Congress, no one is so 
active—no, not even the candidate for the succes- 
sion—as the “ Man who Pulls the Ropes.” Creep- 
ing stealthily along private passages, and lolling, 
with locked doors, in pleasant little rooms that 
look upon a peaceful river, he is busy in the 
White House—slily peeping in from the lobby, 
where a dusty clock tick-ticks, and sleepy “pages” 
doze, and Wisdom listens to the voice of the 
charmer, he is busy in the Senate—he is busy as 
he hovers about the dusky vestibule of the House— 
he is busy as he walks boldly at noon-day on the 
Avenue—haunting them like the Evil One, he is 
busy in the bar-rooms, smiling and joking, and 
with steaming jug before him—he is busy in the 
rooms of Members, even to the third and fourth 
stories—stealing along dark corridors, and ascend- 
ing creaking stai and listening at key- 
holes, he is busy in the Departments—rejoicing 
in the shady wood, or stooping down by “Silver 
Spring,” he is busy in the snuggeries where Dem- 
ocratic editors enjoy a feast of “fat” things, and 
from their loopholes of retreat look out upon the 
world—with eyes and ears forever open, threaten- 
ing, wheedling, bribing, lying; now moving noise- 
lessly, like the adder in the grass, and now stalking 
abroad like the panther, that walks at noon-day, 
openly —he is busy everywhere! Dogging con- 
tinually the footsteps of Legislation, he is forever 
prostituting it to the corrupt and selfish purposes 
of “party.” He has defeated hundreds of measures 
fraught with general good, and inflicted unnum- 
bered evils on the country, by hasty, partial, and 
unjust legislation. Year after year, is he slowly 
rooting from the minds and hearts of legislators 
and people that intelligent and comprehensive love 
of truth and mankind, which gave immortality to 
the founders of this republic. Their fame henever 
can obliterate—that love he never can wholly 
eradicate—but is it so certain that he will not 
eventually plunder us of this rich inheritance of 
substantial glory ? 

Seldom have mortal eyes looked upon the “ Man 
who Pulls the Ropes”’ Like the famed oracle of 
old, he operates unseen. Once I thought I obtain- 
ed a glimpse of him, getting out of a cab in front 
of Coleman’s—a little, wheezing, limping, dried-up 
anatomy, with great black glassy eyes, and thin 
pale lips, drawn up in a sardonic grin; a needy, 
hollow-eyed, sheep-looking wretch ; a living dead 
man—but I was mistaken. The anatomy was only 
a “lobby-member,” sent to Washington by the 
anti-tariff men of one of the Northern cities, and, 
with zeal not sufficiently tempered by knowledge, 
had that day succeeded in the notable exploit of 
instilling a very erroneous notion into the docile 
mind of the Chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, for which that worthy gentleman after- 
wards got soundly wrapped on the knuckles by a 
troublesome member from the State of Maine. 

———2.>—~——-— 
For the National Era. 
TO THE HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Sir: As a Christian citizen in private life, I 
venture to address you concerning the prosecution 
of the present war with Mexico. In common with 
millions of my fellow-countrymen. I apprehend our 
nation is rapidly approaching an eventful crisis. 
We cannot yet discover the necessity or justice, 
on the part of the United States, of the pending 
contest. Our hopes rest in that portion of the Na- 
tional Legislature whose protest was proclaimed 
against the projects of the Administration at the 
outset. To yourself eminently, as a thorough ex- 
positor of the Constitution and an experienced 
statesman, the people earnestly appeal. In the 
name of millions, I presume to ask, that you will 
lay down and elucidate those right principles 
which may guide the nation to a righteous and 
happy result. The people want light. You and 
your compeers, standing at the source of knowl- 
edge, and having power to wield the destinies of 
the country, will not withhold the information. I 
do not doubt your al pare to do your duty and 
let your voice be h at the appropriate time. 
I wish merely to suggest to you the views of plain 
people, who desire to know whether our invasion 
and conquest of Mexico can be consistent with 
moral pene. sound policy, and the Federal 
Constitution. To myself, as now informed, the 
nation appears to have fearfully departed from 
the counsel of WasuineTon, who said: “It is wor- 
thy of a free, enlightened, and great nation, to 
give “! wenhind..ive : imous and too novel 
example, of a people always guided by an ex- 
alted justice and bensvolénca?” ake . 

THE CAUSES OF THE WAR. 

The President has given us a full exposition of 
these. We understand the positions he assumes. 
We wish to be informed whether those positions 
can be sustained; and whether, if all the alleged 
grievances existed without our fault, they were 
valid and imperative causes of war. Could not “a 
free, enlightened, and great nation,” have honorably 
forborne, and waited, and negotiated still, with a 
wi turbulent, and distracted people? Could 
not old differences have been adjusted, if we had 
not meddled with Texas? lf we annexed Texas 
rightfully, did we not provoke war and hinder 
negotiation, by claiming additional territory with 
arms in our hands? In the first battle, did Mex- 
ico make an unprovoked attack on our troops? 
or did they simply attempt to repel our invasion 
of their territory? Even if we were justified 
in ing our troops to the extreme boundary 
ofour claim, did not justice, humanity, and true 
policy, require us to take our stand ¢, and act 
ne wer aml In a word, was the decla- 
trethi tere Sate moh. Pe opm san i Di 
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must conquer an honorable peace, must waste 
her treasure and blood, at a lavish expense of our 
own, to make her willing to pay old indemnities 
and our expenses in the war—not in money, but 
territory. However the aims of the Govern- 
ment might be limited or concealed at the begin- 
ning, is it not now evident to all men that we aim 
at conquest, the annexation of vast territories, and 
the subjugation of a foreign people to the power 
and sovereign authority of the United States? 
And for what end do we desire half or all the 
States of Mexico? Is it not for the same end, 
mainly, that we coveted Texas, and made it what 
we have—the extension of slavery, and the unlim- 
ited augmentation of the political power of the 
slaveholding interest in our own National Coun- 
cils? If our Executive does not avow this, is it 
not manifestly the principal aim and determined 
purpose of theslaveocracy—the controlling “power 
behind the throne, greater than the throne?” But 
for this settled and wicked purpose, might not this 
desolating war be soon arrested? But for this, 
should we ever have rushed into it ? 
MORAL PRINCIPLE, 

Independent of all considerations of interest, 
retaliation, or the extension of “the area of free- 
dom,” this people and their rulers should have 
fixed their eyes solely on the question of moral 
right. It will be true, while the earth endures, 
that “ Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is 
a reproach to any people.” A war manifestly un- 
just cannot be waged consistently with policy, in- 
terest, or safety. It may be successful; but, in 
such case, success is defeat ; and “ glorious victo- 
ries” provoke the wrath of God. Nor can the peo- 
ple ot the United States violate moral principle, 
without incurring signal guilt and peril. Know- 
ing and professing the doctrine of Human Rights, 
based on the immutable law of God; enjoying the 


‘fruits of that knowledge above all other people; 


they sin with a high hand when they trample on 
divine commands and human rights. Now, sir, is 
our quarrel just? Whatever may be said of strict- 
ly defensive war, is it not wicked before God to 
carry death and desolation into a foreign country, 
for the purpose of subjugating a foreign people, 
and, withal, of extending the empire of despotism ? 
Let wisdom in the halls of Congress settle this 
question. If this war be decided to be unjust, that 
decision should remove all doubt on every point 
involved. As at present enlightened, I believe we 
are contending less with Mexico than with right- 
eousness and with God. 


THE POSITION OF OPPONENTS. 

A large minority in Congress opposed the dec- 
laration of war; yet many of them voted supplies. 
It was belicved that the people of the free States 
then objected to the declaration; but the prosecu- 
tion of the war, when once waged, has become the 
prevailing popular sentiment. The principles urged 
and embraced are, that patriotism requires us to 
support the Government ; that we must stand by 
our country, right or wrong ; that a vigorous pros- 
ecution of the conflict, right or wrong, is now the 
surest and most righteous way to secure an hon- 
orable peace. I must say that the acquiescence 
and vigorous co-operation of such opponents, 
whether citizens or legislators, in this enlighten- 
ed and republican country, are most unaccounta- 
ble; and the principles avowed are most unfound- 
ed and pernicious. By yielding thus, legislatures 
commit their constituents, and the people commit 
themselves, to all the guilt and consequences of a 
wicked war, if such it be. I say this without re- 
serve, provided there was a constitutional and just 
method for avoiding a voluntary participation in 
the struggle. Might not both legislators and people 
have done so, and yet have discharged every obli- 
gation imposed by patriotism and dutiful fealty to 
the republic ? 

I have been unwilling to believe that Webster 
and his compeers in Congress were influenced by 
motives which have been alleged. I could not 
think that they compromised with the Adminis- 
tration, and consented to cripple weak Mexico, as 
the price of a conciliation with the Lion of Eng- 
land; or that they yielded in expectation of pre- 
serving a tariff, which nevertheless they lost ; or 
that they thought to cast ail the responsibility of 
an unrighteous war upon political opponents, that 
they might the sooner lose their popularity and 
ascendency. No; it must have been that they did 
not consider the ultimate designs of the war as 
then fully developed ; they could not have con- 
sented to the war of conquest since waged by the 
Executive. ‘To say the least, the people want 
light upon this point. They are waiting with in- 
tense anxiety, to know whether their Represent- 
atives will sanction what has been done, and lend 
their aid in making further conquests. 


THE NATION’S DESTINY. 

The sage of Quincy holds, that Providence and 
Revelation assign to this nation the right and 
duty of extending freedom and republican institu- 
tions over North America, and eventually over 
the whole Western Continent. Let them do so, 
by perfecting their own institutions, by a bright 
and constant example, by the generous diffusion 
of knowledge, by fair and honorable negotiation 
with foreign Powers. Let them do this, and shame 
the despots of the old world, and inspire their 
subjects with the love and the hope of liberty. 
To do this by the indefinite purchase and annexa- 
tion of foreign territory to our own Union, is a mat- 
ter requiring grave consideration. But does Prov- 
idence or Revelation authorize us to extend repub- 
licanism by hostile invasion, devastation, and 
bloodshed, and the forcible subjugation of foreign 
Governments and people? Has our Republic be- 
come an ambitious conqueror, trampling the laws 
of nations and the rights of man in the dust, and 
all to extend human rights and pure liberty? 
Above all, shall we forcibly extend republicanism, 
with a view to perpetuate a practice of despotism 
which the Governments of the old world are every- 
where renouncing ? 

These projects of ambition seem to me entirely 
adverse to the peaceful temper and habits of our 
people, to the spirit and design of all our republi- 
can institutions, to the acknowledged laws of na- 
tions in the nineteenth century, and to the spirit 
and letter of the Federal Constitution. For what 
ends did “the people of the United States ordain 
and establish a Constitution,” and organize a Gov- 
ernment? ‘“'To form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defence, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to them- 
selves and their posterity.” Surely, the people of that 
day never dreamed of forming a military crusade, 
to force the “ blessings of liberty”—and of slavery 
too—upon the people of other countries. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES, 

Now, I ask, in view of the above preamble of the 
whole Constitution, does that instrument confer 
the powers which are exercised in the prosecution 
of the present war? Has it given to the Presi- 
dent, or to Congress, or to both together, the 
right to wage a war for foreign invasion, conquest, 
and subjugation? Is there a hint towards such a 
power in the preamble, or in the whole instru- 
ment? Can the Government constitutionally com- 
pel their armies to invade a foreign country for 
the sole purpose of conquest? Were the Gov- 
ernors of the several States obliged by the Con- 
stitution to order the enlistment of volunteers to 
be sent abroad for such a purpose? Would they 
be bound to obey a requisition of the national Com- 
mander-in-chief, and order the raising of con- 
scripts for the same destination? Troops are not 
now called forth from the militia, either to “exe- 
cute the lawsof the Union,” (within itself,) or “to 
suppress insurrections” or “to repel invasions.” 

Again, I ask, Was this war declared according 
to the Constitution? How was it done? ‘On the 
declaration of the President, assented to by Con- 
gress, that a state of war already existed by the 
act of Mexico. Was the declaration, therefore, 
the act of Congress, or of the President? The 
declaration was not made in due form by the con- 
stitutional authority. But say it was substantially 
the act of Congress. Now, I ask, Did the many 
mem! whose convictions were opposed to the 
measure, act for the people boldly and independ- 
ently, as became members of the Necitiscqrng Hgcotl 
Is Congress in any sense bound to agree to the rec- 
ommendations of the President in such cases? 
“Congress shall have power to declare war,” &c. 
The President has “executive power.” He is to 
execute the national will, according to the Con- 
stitution ed “om direct acbleding v6 in- 
tercourse with foreign Powers, ing to ex- 
isting treaties and international laws. He is also 
to conduct negotiations, and make treaties, with 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the Senate. He 
has no power to declare war ; or wage war ; or to 
bring our national affairs, by his own management, 
into such a predicament as to involve the nation 
in war, without the express concurrence of Con- 
gress. Indeed, must not Congress itself do. the act 
which puts the nation at war with another, wheth- 
er offensive or defensive, with the exception of a 
sudden invasion? Does not the assignment of this 
power and duty to C of necessity, involve 
gh cael Pela necessity and justice of 
the measure? If they are obliged to vote supplies 





of men and money, on demand of the President, 
has he not actually the control both of the purse 
and the sword of the nation? Has he not despotic 
power over the lives, and property, and liberties 
of the people, which, according to this construc. 
tion, neither they nor their Representatives can 
limit or control? Has not the Constitution made 
Congress the war-waging power, asa designed 
check upon the ambition or folly of a wicked or 
incompetent incumbent that might sbme time oc- 
cupy the presidential chair? I would not impute 
either in the present instance, but assign our 
present involved troubles to the pressure of cir- 
cumstances and the clamor of partisans. I would 
ask, however, whether the time has aot come for 
the men of principle in Congress to assert the in- 
dependent prerogatives of that body; and, in the 
name of the people, insist on returning to the ob- 
servance of our fundamental law. 

Jefferson found not a constitutional authority 
for adding territory and people to the Union, even 
by fair and “bloodless” purchase. The action of 
the Legislature and the acquiescen¢e of the peo- 


ple seem to have sanctioned that practice. Is not 
that a sufficient stretch of power beyond the ex- 
press grant of the Constitution ? it not a vio- 


lation of the Constitution to conquer.and annex? 
To establish even a temporary Government in the 
name of this Union over a conquered pple, and 
declare such as do not yield obedience traitors to 
our country? Will the people of this republic 
consent to aggression, and bloodshed, and usurped 
domination, in their name? Will their Federal 
representatives sanction such deeds? Shall we do 
in New Mexico and California as we lave done in 
Texas, and far worse ? Shall we force ay unwilling 
people (such as survive our slaughter) taunite with 
our happy confederacy ; to adopt our Government 
and institutions; to welcome our peopk and their 
slaves; and to restore a system of oppression where 
it has been a long time since destroyed ? 

But I forbear; again imploring the rulers of 
the people to revert to fundamental principles, and 
interpose their constitutional powers to arrest the 
progress of measures which seem to threaten the 
subversion of righteousness, and liberty, and na- 
tional peace. Once more also, I say, Give us light. 

Respectfully, yours, Srenrxy 
Centrat New York, Jan. 29, 184”. 
>. 
For the National Era. 
LAYS OF REFORM.—No. 1. 


BY DR. J. E. SNODGRASS. 


Cheer up! ye strugglers for the Right, 
Ye lovers of the True; 

A brighter day shall open yet, 
Through what ye dare and do! 


It may not be your lot to live, 
That day of joy to share; 

But still most thankful ye should feel, 
The good way to prepare— 


The way for Truth’s triumphal march 
O’er a succeeding rare, 

Mercy with whom shall hold the sway, 
In dark Oppression’s place! 


Yes, sure as ye, with faithful hesrts, 
Toil on in Duty’s sphere, 

Justice shall take the place of Might, 
With Mercy for compeer. 


Cheer! then, ye strugglers for the Right, 
Ye lovers of the True; 
A brighter day shall open yet, 
Through what ye dare and do! 
BAttTimorg, 1847. 
a ee 
For the National Era. 


RESPONSE TO “A HYMN TO THE DAY THAT 
IS DAWNING.” 


Onward for the Right! 
Freedom’s brighter day is dawning, 
Over Earth’s dark night; 
Lo! the golden beams of morning, 
With their living light adorning 
Every mountain height. 


See the Heralds stand, 
Gazing at its glorious rising; 
From the faithful band, 
Comes the gathering shout of gladuess, 
Waking the doomed heart from sadness, 
Over sea and land. 


Spirits of the jast 
Bend from their abodes of brightness, 
With a holy trust; 
They who erst, in days of trial, 
Bitter scorn, and self-denial, 
Mingled with the dust. 


Fearless men and true, 

Bear their mantle in the conflict, 
And the fight renew. 

Onward press to bloodless glory, 

Raise on high your banner o’er ye, 
Win the field anew! 


Earth’s degraded poor, 
Perishing for food and raiment, 

Or, from door to door, 
Passing on in homeless sorrow, 
Now behold a brighter morrow, 

Where their toils are o’er. 


Slavery’s dark son 

Hears from far the notes of freedom— 
Sees the work begun, 

That shall break the spell that binds him, 

Cast the yoke and chain behind him— 
Freedom’s battle won. 


Man shall yet be free, 
Happier days are yet before him 
In futurity ; 
Voices shall be heard in Heayen, 
When the Earth to God is given, 
Shouting Liberty! 


Friend of man, be true; 

Haste to fill your blessed mission ; 
Millions look to you. 

Fettered hands are raised toward you, 

Gladdened hearts will soon reward you ; 
Now your zeal renew. 


What though tyrants frown— 
Though your ear should not be greeted 

With the world’s renown? 
Onward, telling freedom’s story, 
Till a day of cloudless glory 

Shall your labors crown. 


New Puitapevenia, Onto, 1847. 
__o——___ 


From the National Intelligencer. 
SECRET REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 


Haym Salomon—Distress of Members of Congress— 
Civil Officers. &c. 


“T am almost ashamed to reiterate my wants so incessantly 
to you. The kindness of our friend in Front street (Haym 
Satomon) is a fund that preserves us from extremities, but 
we never resort to it without great mortificatiou, as he obsti- 
nately rejects all recompense. ‘To necessitous Delegates he 
spares supplies.”—James Madison's Letters to Edmund 

andolph, in 1781-2. 

A correspondent, in stating some of the facts 
taken out of a memorial now before the Senate of 
the United States, says the case of Haym Salomon 
presents one of the most striking instances of per- 
sonal devotedness, in connection With the early his- 
tory of the formation of our Government, that has 
yet met the public eye. The rescue from oblivion 
of these biographical incidents confirms several 
passages in Thiers’s History of the French Revolu- 
tion, showing that interesting facts ing the 
character and movements of distinguished men, 
connected with the formation of Governments, are 
often hidden from view by sccident or the death of 
such men, or the ignorance of historians, whose 
works are written an age or two after the occurrence 
of the prominent facts. The mees given 
= this article ote se geome A — si- 

ent respecting the se and patriotism 
of the most wethy wre ees while others less 
dese’ are extra’ y praised. 

aa the guished foreigners who became 
permanent residents of this country at that pe- 
riod—Judge Willson, Gen. Lee, Baron Steuben, 
Col. Fleury, Kosciusko, Pulaski, De Kalb, Mont- 

Sterling, Hamilton, Robert Morris, T. 
Baine, keo—there was not one Whose services were 
more efficient to the members of the Revoluti 
Government and the representatives of the Mon- 
archs then our allies than Harm Satomon. 

He was the native fellow-countryman and most 
intimate associate of those two other patriotic and 
brave Polanders, Kosciusko and Pulaski. He 
married in Philadelphia a lady, the sister of the 
brave Colonel Peaks, « and settled there, where he 
unexpectedly died some months after the peace of 
1783 gy we younger than his two other com- 
patriots. e left no relatives in this country 

tak 0 estate or affairs, 
Tremembran 


from 





ns 


The nature of the aid rendered to the holy cause 
by this patriotic individual, alluded to by Mr. 
Manptson in the heading of this article, ought to 
force an acknowledgment that the services render- 
ed to the civil government, or the governors of a 
country, are paramount in efficiency and import- 
ance to those made in favor of the military, when 
it is recollected that the civil power, as governors 
of a people, enact the very laws by which the reg- 
ulations of the army are sustained, and the move- 
ment of the forces directed. But if there be no 
civil governors, or they become dispersed by con- 
sequence of the absence of the means of their sub- 
sistence at the capital of the nation, then anarchy 
ensues, and the military becomes brigands. Haym 
Salomon was the principal source of supply to the 
members of the Revolutionary Government of that 
day, after every other application had been made 
in vain, and members of Congress “ were reduced 
to extremities,” to use the words of Mr. Madison. 
Thus it was he who enabled them to debate with 
mental tranquillity those important resolves re- 
specting the great land domain of Virginia, to 
make what is now several great Western States, 
as well as several other important domestic acts in 
the immortal periods of their secret sessions. 

From autographs now recovered, and other state- 
ments from unquestionable authority, it is observ- 
ed that large sums were received from him by Rob- 
ert Morris, the Superintendent of Finance ; and 
funds were given, as may now be seen, “ when ne- 
cessity required,” to Jefferson, Willson, Ross, Du- 
ane, Reed, and others, of the Congress of the Dec- 
laration, and to their successors, who were after- 
wards so much distinguished for their patriotism 
and talents as statesmen in the second and subse- 
quent sessions of those bodies, viz: Madison, Mer- 
cer, Arthur Lee, Joseph Jones, Harrison, Mifflin, 
Rittenhouse, Pendleton, Randolph, and others. 

In the archives of the Intendancy of Cuba, in the 
time of the Revolution, there is a letter from Don 
Francisco Rendon to Don Diego Jose de Navarro, 
Governor General of Cuba, in which the former 
says: “I am entirely indebted to the particular 
kindness of Mr. Salomon to support my credit with 
any degree of reputation, and without it I certain- 
ly could not have been able to render that protec- 
tion and assistance to the subjects of his Most 
Catholic Majesty which is enforced on me by his 
royal commands.” ‘This obligation lasted nearly 
two years, while his supplies were cut off from Eu- 
rope. Don Francisco was the sw) rosa ambassador 
of King Charles ITI of Spain. 

That this was a most important incident in the 
patriotic devotion of Mr. Salomon, even to jeopard- 
ing the last cent in the cause of his adopted coun- 
try, while his two countrymen and devoted friends 
were spilling their blood and manceuvring the ar- 
mies of liberty in America, may be judged from 
facts gathered out of the manuscript revolutionary 
papers in the Department of State. 

There is a letter from our commissioner in Pa- 
ris, dated December, 1777, in which it is seen that 
Louis XVI would not sign the treaty of alliance 
until sanctioned by his kinsman, Charles III of 
Spain. 

The latter Prince, as a reward for the faithful 
services of Don Francisco in the Revolution, ap- 
pointed him, after the peace, to one of the most 
valuable Intendancies in the Vice Royalty of New 
Mexico. 

Mr. Satomon was sole negotiator of all the war 
subsidies of France and Holland, (20,000,000,) on 
his own personal integrity, which were disposed of 
to the resident merchants in America, without any 
logs, at a credit of two and three months. 

It was he who, when the people of Philadelphia 
were deprived of the use of any circulating medi- 
um by the act of withdrawal of Continental money. 
and great distress existed, caused two thousand 
dollars in specie to be distributed among the poor 
of that capital. 

All that portion which was used in America of 
the 150,000,000 of livres expended by King Louis 
in the expeditions by sea and land, the first 
years of the alliance, passed through the hands of 
Mr. S. at the regular mercantile commissions, and 
which made for him so large a capital, the entire 
produce of which was invested in the Revoluiona- 
ry Cause, its Paper, and its Men. The consequence 
was, at his premature death, four years before 
the new Constitution was adopted, the deprivation 
of his infant children, at such a period, of their 
entire family patrimony. 

When one casts their eyes upon those two ele- 
gant specimens of American art hanging in the 
rotunda of the Capitol, and contemplates the benign 
countenances of those men who figure in those two 
ever-memorahle epochs which they are intended 
to represent, and when we recollect that many of 
the most distinguished were often dependent sole- 
ly on Haym Satomon for their bare subsistence, 
“when their supplies were cut off,” (the words of 
Mr. Madison,) then, our-correspondent asks, with 
those facts before us, whether the present succes- 
sors could refuse a proper and suitable indemnity 
to the surviving son, and thereby cancel so heavy 
a debt of national gratitude. 

a 


From the Richmond (Va.) Republican. 
FREE NEGROES AND SLAVES. 


STRICTURES ON THE GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, 


The most extraordinary part of this message is 
that which relates to our free colored population. 
According to the last census, this class in Virginia 
amounted to 49,841, and, as it is slightly on the 
increase, it now amounts probably to upwards of 
50,000. ‘This population he proposes, by “a bold 
and decided treatment,” to expel beyond the limits 
of the Commonwealth—that is, to push them on 
our sister States by the strong arm of the law. It 
is gratifying to know that this monstrous propo- 
sition meets with little favor at Richmond; and 
we fully concur in the sentiment expressed in the 
“Times,” “thatthe inhumanity to drive them from 
their homes to seek a not less cruel repulse in 
other States, cannot fail to be shocking to the pub- 
lic sense of justice.” 

It is not possible that the people of Virginia 
would be willing to enact in this country the dis- 
graceful scenes which have stained the history of 
despotismn. - 

The expulsion of the Huguenots from France, 
and of the Jews and Moors from Spain, are justly 
reprobated by every historian ; but the motives 
which prompted those measures, and the spirit of 
the age in which they took place, render them 
more excusable than the measure recommended by 
our Governor. Those acts of despotic cruelty 
were the result of religious bigotry in an age 
when civil and religious liberty were but imper- 
fectly understood. 

But to expel a whole class on account of the 
color that God has given them, would be an act 
unparalleled in the history of the world. It is 
true that, as a class, they are poor, ignorant, and 
degraded ; but there are among them many exam- 
ples of industry and piety—as many perhaps as 
could be expected under the unfavorable circum- 
stances in which they are placed. Ignorance is 
often the mother of vice; and it becomes a grave 
question, whether we of the white race are not 
responsible for their ignorance. The laws of our 
State forbid their instruction in school learning ; and 
these laws, though disapproved by many, are in 
fact upheld by every man who quietly acquiesces 
in their continuance, especially if he votes for 
men who support them. To forbid men and wo- 
men to learn to read the Bible, and at the same 
time to condemn them for their ignorance and 
degradation, is at variance with the plainest dic- 
tates of humanity and common sense. 

The Governor undertakes to draw a compar- 
ison between crimes committed by slaves and free 
negroes, and comes to the conclusion, that although 
the latter constitute only about one-tenth of our 
negro race, yet they perpetrate about six-sevenths 
of the crimes committed by it. 

This conclusion is founded on premises utterly 
fallacious; for, although it may be shown that only 
14 slaves were transported by public authority for 
offences committed during the past year, the Gov- 
ernor cannot inform us how many more have been 
transported by private authority for crimes com- 
mitted by them. It is well known to every person 
in Virginia, that it is acommon practice for mas- 
ters and overseers to punish slaves for thefts and 
other crimes, which, if committed by a free negro, 
would have to be tried by a magistrate, and in 
most if the offence is a serious one, the 
slave is sold by the master to the traders, and 
transported to the South. 

It is impossible, with the statistics we have, to 
institute any such comparison. 

I have already stated that, as a class, the free 
negroes must be considered poor, ignorant, and 
degraded ; but is this a sufficient reason for ex- 
pelling them, without even attempting any means 
of reformation? The Governor, in his message, 
states that “the itentiary is a system which 
contemplates the rdermationsf offenders. This should 
not be forgotten in our legislation” And yet, in 
the same he recommends that free ne- 
groes be excluded from it. He acknowledges the 
potency of “self-respect and reviving hope” in 





improving the condition of the white convict, and 
yet would adopt a course to a whole claas (which 
includes many virtuous persons) that would de- 
stroy their self-respect, and shut out every ray of 
hope from their minds. 

It has been remarked by a benevolent author, 
that, in considering the condition of the poor, the 
inquiry too often is, what shall we do with them? 
instead of, what shall we do for them? This ap- 
plies most emphatically to the case of the free 
colored people in the United States. Now, it ap- 
pears to us that the professors of the Christian 
religion, who feel an earnest concern for the good 
of mankind and the glory of God, instead of ex- 
pending their time and money in heathen lands, 
should’ pay some attention to the poor in our 
midst, who are perishing for lack of knowledge 
and for want of Christian care. 

But how shall we reform them? Precisely in 
the same manner that we would endeavor to re- 
form a poor, degraded community of white people. 
Not by withholding knowledge, but by imparting 
it; not by heaping on them opprobrious epithets, 
but by the exercise of Christian charity. Our 
laws with regard to this class are severe and op- 
pressive. We not only exclude them from the 
scanty means of instruction afforded to the poorer 
class of whites, but we forbid the efforts of benev- 
olent persons who might be disposed to educate 
them, and we punish them more severely than the 
oo when they commit offences against our 

aws. 

The first step, therefore, towards a reformation 
of this class should be the repeal of those laws 
which retard their improvement. Let us set an 
example of justice and equity, and we may rea- 
sonably hope to see them follow it. 

It appears to be the opinion of many, that they 
must be colonized; but, on the supposition that 
this policy should be carried out, would there be 
any justice or mercy in sending them to a foreign 
shore in their present condition? 

Whether they emigrate or remain here, it is our 
duty to do something for their improvement. 
With regard to the slave popolution, the Governor 
has not recommended any change in the policy of 
the State, and yet he must be aware that this is 
the canker that has destroyed the prosperity of 
Virginia. 

A Viraintan. 


DOING GOOD. 


Daughters cannot be too early shown, by moth- 
ers, What the great business of human life is—to do 
good and to get good—and that they are to get 
good for the most part in doing good. One of the 
strongest and yet most common mistakes in the 
world, especially in the world of the young, is the 
belief that doing good is a dead loss to the doers; 
and that the loss is to be measured by the amount 
of the charity. 

Another fundamental mistake of modern edu- 
cation consists in a neglect, both by parents and 
teachers, to show to the young, of both sexes, 
what they ought to aim at. Halfof our young 
people, even in the families of Christian parents, 
have no aim at all; and amuch larger proportion 
still have no aim which is at all worthy of a ration- 
al and immortal being. And how very few indeed 
can be found who feel themselves to be under dai- 
ly and hourly obligation to perfect in the highest 
possible degree their whole nature, physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral. 

How easy would it be for a mother, provided 
she were but a mother indeed, to tell her daugh- 
ters, from time to time, that they are under the 
most solemn obligations to God and to the world, 
to obey all those laws which relate to the body, 
not only because it is an implied command that 
they should do so, because by so doing they can 
constantly improve their health, add to their pres- 
ent means of usefulness, and prolong their lives. 
That it is not enough to escape sickness merely, 
but that they ought, in all the circumstances of 
life, to aspire after the highest possible amount of 
bodily health and vigor—provided, always, that 
their efiorts, for this purpose, do not interfere with 
known and obvious duties to their friends and 
neighbors.— Wm. A. Alcott. , 





For the National Era. 
WORSHIP. 


“Pure religion, and undefiled, before God and the Father, 
is this: To visit the widows and the fatherless in their afflic- 
tion, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

James i, 27. 
The Pagan Myths through marble lips are spoken, 
And Ghosts of old Beliefs still flit and moan, 
Round fane and altar overthrown and broken, 
O’er tree-grown barrow and gray ring of stone. 


Blind Faith had martyrs in those old high places, 
The Syrian hill grove and the Druid’s wood, 

With mothers offering, to the Fiend’s embraces, 
Bone of their bone, and blood of their own blood. 


Red altars, kindling through that night of error, 
Smoked with warm blood beneath the cruel eye 

Of lawless Power and sanguinary Terror, 
Throned on the circle of a pitiless sky ; 


Beneath whose baleful shadow, overcasting 
All heaven above, and blighting earth below, 

The scourge grew red, the lip grew pale with fasting, 
And man’s oblation was his fear and wo! 


Then through great temples swelled the dismal moaning 
Of dirge-like music and sepulehral prayer ; 

Pale wizard priests, o’er occult symbols droning, 
Swung their white censers in the burdened air: 


As if the pomp of rituals, and the savor 

Of gums and spices, could the Unseen One please ; 
As if His ear could bend, with childish favor, 

To the poor flattery of the organ keys! 


Feet red from war fields trod the church aisles holy, 
With trembling reverence ; and the oppressor there, 

Kneeling before his priest, abased and lowly, 
Crushed human hearts beneath his knee of prayer. 


Not such the service the benignant Father 
Requireth at his earthly children’s hands : 

Not the poor offering of vain rites, but rather 
The simple duty man from man demands. 


For Earth he asks it: the full joy of Heaven 
Knoweth no change of waning or increase ; 

The great heart of the Infinite beats even, 
Untroubled flows the river of His peace. 


He asks no taper lights, on high surrounding 
The priestly altar and the saintly grave, 
No dolorous chant nor organ music sounding, 

Nor incense clouding up the twilight nave. 


For he whom Jesus loved hath truly spoken: 
The holier worship which he deigns to bless 

Restores the lost, and binds the spirit broken, 
And feeds the Widow and the Fatherless! 


Types of our human weakness and our sorrow! 
Who lives unhaunted by his loved ones dead ? 
Who, with vain longing, seeketh not to borrow 
From stranger eyes the home lights which have fled ¢ 


Oh, brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother; 
Where pity dwella, the peace of God is there; 
To worship rightly is to loye each other, 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 


Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work was “doing good ;” 

So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving life a psalm of gratitude. 


Then shall all shackles fall; the stormy clangor 
Of wild war music o’er the earth shall cease; 
Love shall tread out the baleful fire of Anger, 
And in its ashes plant the tree of peace! 
PO eh 


MEMORIAL 


To the Citizens and Legislature of the State of Dela- 
ware, on the Swyect of Slavery. 

In approaching by way of memorial on the sub- 
ject of slavery, the Delaware Anti-Slavery Society 
would ask of you that serious, calm, and candid 
consideration of it which its right demands. A 
subject which now engages the attention not only 
of the concentrated mind of this nation, but of the 
civilized world, must needs be of grave import to 
the welfare of man, aan on wm _ ye 
lightly passed by, especially by the legis 
a Btate where oe evil exists. We ask, then, that 
you shall and will weigh the facts and arguments 
here presented, and decide for yourselves—for the 
people of this commonwealth—as becomes men con- 
scious of standing in the presence of that Being 
to-whom not only all actions are known, but all 
motive to action. Seventy years have been num- 
bered with those of the since Our fathers 
solemnly declared to the world, that “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are cre- 
ated equal—that they are endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” ‘They appealed to high 
Heaven te} a ae a 8 Pa rane of their we 
men pledge their t fortunes, an 
gros bsea) honor, to ‘% rt. Millions of 
hearts beat in response and millions of swords 
leaped from their scabbards, 





laration. A long and unequal 
which resulted inns youthful nation wresting from 


those of the most haughty and 
knowledgment of her Sight to ee —— ia 
she perfect her freedom? Did she secure to all 
her sons and daughters that boon for the attain- 
ment of which so much blood had been freely pour 
ed out, countless treasures expended, fruitful fields 
and thriving villages and flourishing cities had 
been ravaged, pillaged, and burned? Alas! that 
the answer must be in the negative. In an evil 
hour, when met to “form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
Liberty to themselves and their posterity,” our fa- 
thers made a compromise with the dark spirit of evil, 
by which the plague-spot of slavery was engrafted 
on our national escutcheon, where, true to itself, 
it has acted as a blight and mildew, eating out the 
vitals of the nation, impoverishing the soil, cor- 
rupting the public morals, entailing disease, crime, 
and bondage, upon millions entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, (among whom are 
many who are the very decendants of the framers 
of that Constitution which has entailed so much 
misery,) until the prosperity of the nation has be- 
come seriously affected, the stability of the union 
extremely uncertain, and the genuine love of liber- 
ty, the public faith for which our fathers were 
pre-eminently distinguished, has become well nigh 
extinct. If such be the effects of slavery, (and who 
can deny that they are.) does it not become us to 
ponder well our ways before giving further coun- 
tenance or support to the system? Would it not 
be well to look about us, to see if there be not a 
better way? These are only the rational results 
of a natural law. If a mau thrust his hand in the 
fire, and draw it forth scorched and withered, or if 
he throw himself over a precipice and is dashed to 
atoms, or if he tarry long at the wine, and carry 
away with him redness of eyes, disease, death, he 
is only reaping the fruits of disobedience of a 
natural law in the several cases. As in physics, so in 
morals. All violations of moral law onthe part 
of individuals are visited with a penalty. And as 
With individuals, so with nations. If nations will 
forget to do righteously ; if they frame laws griev- 
ous and heavy to be borne; if they will defraud 
the laborer of his hire, they will be visited with 
internal weakness and ultimate destruction, un- 
less they “learn wisdom by the things which they 
suffer.” Notonly isthis a fair inference from the 
operations of natural law, but all history proves 
it to be incontrovertible truth. Time and the 
space we have allotted to ourselves will not admit 
of our citing much authority, but we refer you to 
your own knowledge of the nations that have ex- 
isted and have ceased to be, in confirmation of 
what we assert. Neither can we go into an ex- 
tended argument to prove the immorality of sla- 
very. In this point we propose briefly giving our 
view, and resting the matter with that sense of 
good and evil with which every rational creature 
isendued. If it be true, as our fathers declared, 
that all men are created equal, (in their natural 
rights,) &c., (and who doubts the truth ?] then 
is it not a grievous wrong that any one should be 
deprived of all these rights? That he should be 
subject entirely to the will and control of another, 
endowed precisely as himself? That he shall be 
liable to be bought, sold, sundered from his family, 
receive no recompense for his toil, be deprived of 
the blessings of an education, and of receiving re- 
ligious knowledge, and, in short, cut off from all 
that we hold most dear, and from which we would 
not part only in the last extremity? If the pre- 
cepts, “Whatsoever ye would have men do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them,” “ Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,” be of binding obligation, then is 
it not exceedingly sinful to do unto others that 
which we could not bear to have done unto us? 
To deprive our neighbor of that liberty and those 
enjoyments which we so highly prize for ourselves ? 
How many of us would like to toil a life long for 
the benefit of another? Be deprived of the right 
of locomotion for his ease? Be deprived of the 
privilege of sustaining the family relation, to grati- 
fy his love of lucre? Have the light of the soul 
quenched, to make secure his hold upon us? Death 
itself would be far, far less terrible to most if not 
all of us. Ccu we'then do all these things, and 
not come under condemnation for disobedience to 
the command of “whatsoever ye would,” &c.? 
Love, says the apostle, worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor. Is it, then, to love our neighbor as ourselves 
to inflict all these evils, and more upon him? It is 
the farthest removed from it possible. It is only 
the love of self above all things pertaining to the 
welfare of our fellow creatures—to our own sup- 
posed good—above justice, above truth, above God, 
that can induce a continuance in a practice so 
plainly adverse to righteousness, morality, and to 
all that may be called holy. And yet this system 
so abhorrent to humanity, so adverse to pure and 
undefiled religion, is connived at and tolerated by 
the State of Delaware! Legislators and people 
of Delaware, will you not open your eyes to the 
enormity of the evil you are upholding, and seek a 
speedy remedy in the adoption of some practicable 
plan of emancipation? Having thus briefly alluded 
to the moral bearings of the question of slavery, we 
would next call your attention to the impolicy of 
the system ; and here let us remark, that we believe 
justice to be the highest expediency—to obey the 
laws of our Creator, the best policy. In confirma- 
tion of this doctrine, we would refer you to the 
following comparisons, mostly selectel from emi- 
nent writers on the subject of slavery, showing the 
degrees of prosperity existing in free and slave 
States. 

The fourteen slaveholding States contain an 
area of six hundred and eighty thousand square 
miles; whereas, the fourteen free States, together 
with Iowa and Wisconsin, contain only four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles. ‘The climate, 
mineral resources, soil, and agricultural advantages 
of the slaveholding country, (especially consider- 
ing that cotton, tobacco, sugar, and rice, are almost 
exclusively productions of the South,) are equal, 
if not superior, to those of the North; yet the 
towns, cities, and general improvement of the lat- 
ter greatly exceed that of the former, and there is 
a much larger population upon a much smaller 
territory. In 1796, when the first census was taken, 
the population of the South was little behind that 
of the North; and, owing to the greater breadth of 
frontier which lay contiguous to the Southern 
States, and the presence of warlike Indians, re- 
tarding settlements in the Northwest, Kentucky 
and Tennessee sprung into existence before any 
one of the Northwestern States. At the end of 
fifty years from the origin of the Constitution, we 
might have expected then the population of the 
South to have exceeded that of the North ; but 
the reverse is emphatically true. 

If we compare equal or contiguous parts of the 
North and South with each other, say New York 
and Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky, the contrast, 
in regard to their progress in wealth and popula- 
tion, becomes more striking. The territorial ex- 
tent of New York is estimated at fifty thousand 
square miles; that of Virginia at sixty-five thou- 
sand. If the harbor of Norfolk is inferior to that 
of New York, Virginia finds compensating advan- 
tages in amore genial climate, and more numerous 
facilities of interior communication. In 1769, Vir- 
ginia contained a population of say seven hundred 
and fifty thousand, and New York only three 
hundred and forty thousand. But the census of 
1840 shows the astonishing fact, that the popula- 
tlon of New York is within a small fraction of be- 
ing double that of Virginia, being at 2,429,009 to 
1,240,000. 

a wel 

Tur Rector anp 1s Sticx.—Mr. William Al. 
bemarle Cator, rector of Carshalton, has been fined 
£A, for cruelly beating a boy of fourteen, whose 
crime was this—he played at “hockey” before the 
good man’s door! “The boy’s clothes,” say the 
papers, “ were taken off in court, and his back ex- 
pibited several large bruises, evidently caused by 
violent beating.” In the olden day, the wand of 
the priest burst into sweet-smelling blossoms, but 
the stick of Parson Cator bears, as gardeners 
would say, @ very different sort of “blow.” 

London Punch. 


Be aprile 
Thomas Finnegan has been condemned to the 
State prison for five years, for the crime of kidnap- 
ping free citizens of color from Pennsylvania, but 
it is feared that the force of such an excellent ex- 
ample may be lost, by the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia in ing a pardon. 


aren an Tien 
Deatu or Dr. Epson.—The New York papers 
announce the death of Dr. Edson, the living skel- 
eton, of a pulmonary disease. He wei hed only 
forty-nine pounds at the time of his death, and 
had scarcely enough flesh on his bones to keep his 
attenuated frame ther. He was a brother of 
the celebrated Calvin Edson. 

8 —The ship St. Lawrence, Capt. Hage- 
Seva, Dems Liverpool, brought to New Orl on 
the Sth inst., £26,000, in gold, to Samuel Nichol- 
son, and £7,500, in gold, to Mure & Barber. 
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Surerine at Crncinnati—Two schooners, built 





at Mari O., for merchants in Boston and Sa- 
lem, are loading with provisions at Cincinnati. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


Next week will appear many communications 
which have been on hand for some time. 


—o— 


WAGES. SLAVERY. 


The discussion of this subject is again unavoid- 
.bly postponed. We think we can reach it by 
r1ext week. 


—_—_—__~»— 


OUR OUTSIDE. 


John Smith the Younger is excellent this week. 

The Letter to Mr. Webster is from a highly re- 
pectable citizen of New York State, not associated 
vith the Liberty party. 

The Poem entitled “ Worship,” is from the pen 
of J. G. Whittier, and appears by mistake as origi- 
aal in the Era. It has appeared in one of the 
Annuals. 

The Ballad on our fourth page is the production 
of a highly gifted girl of Massachusetts, It is 
‘ull of music. 

We commend to the reuder’s attention the high- 
oned article, copied on the first page, from the 
Richmond (Va.) Republican, and the memorial ad- 
dressed by citizens of Delaware to their Legisla- 
ture. The conclusion of this will be given next 
week, 


———-~@———-—. 


OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


We regret that the letter of our obliging Boston 
correspondent did not reach us last week till our 
paper had gone to press. This week, also, the letter 
is too late. 


ee 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have numerous complaints of delays and 
irregularities in the receipt of our paper. The 
fault is not with us or the post office in this city. 
We go to press after the adjournment of Congress 
on Wednesday night, and by the morning mail at 
6 o'clock on Thursday we send off papers to all 
our subscribers, excepting only a small portion of 
them in the Western Siates ; and these are all sent 
by the evening mail of Thursday. 

The most numerous complaints come from our 
subscribers whose papers have to be distributed 
at the New York city office. A letter from Hart- 
iord county, Connecticut, informs us that our 
paper does not arrive there till Tuesday. The 
mail with our papers arrives in New York on 
Thursday, at 111g P. M., and should reach Hart- 
ford on Friday afternoon. 

A letter from Middlesex county, Massachusetts, 
informs us that our paper reaches there on Satur- 
day. The mail for that county goes to Boston for 
distribution, and is not delayed at New York. 

We make these statements in justice to our- 
selves, that our friends may know, that if they do 
not receive their papers in good time, the fault is 
not with us. 


———- 


INEQUALITY. 


“Sir, I will say, in the sincerity of my heart, the 
less territory we receive the better, in view or the 
restrictions which are likely to be attempted to be 
imposed upon any acquisition of territory we may 
make, though, if it were allowed to fall under the 
Missouri compromise, I would rejoice at such ac- 
quisition. I say this, not with any purpose or de- 
sive to agitate the question which is threatening to 
present itself’ in a most imposing form, and about 
which resolutions are coming to us couched in 
strong language from the Legislatures of some of 
the Northern States, declaring that no territory, 
not only no Northern territory, but no territory 
lying below the degree 1 have indicated, is to be 
attached to this country in which shall exist those 
institutions which the people of the South now 
enjoy. Weare told that the people I represent 
ure not to participate in any of the fruits of our 
conquest or acquisition; that all those fruits are 
to be like the apple of discord, and serve only to 
create disunion, dissension, and strife. Do you 
suppose that those who have inherited under the 
Constitution rights and privileges which they 
dearly prize, are to be told, in the most insulting 
manuer, that they are to be deprived of a partici- 
pation in that which they have deemed their in- 
ulienable right, without resenting the injury thus 
done tothem? Why, it is with them a matter of 
principle, of pride, and not of sordid interest. All 
the objects of life, the possession of wealth or of 
power, would be nothing to me, if 1 found I had to 
uve among those who regarded me as an inferior, 
many point of view. Sir, I ask for existence for 
a0 other purpose than to enjoy those rights and 
orivileges to which I am entitled, and which, as 

ar as 1 am capable, shall ever be preserved. sit 
supposed that I am to be intimidated into yielding 
hem up? Yet this is what is gravely proposed. 
.t is said that we are to acquire no territory at all 
without these restrictions. This is the anomalous 
position in which we have placed ourselves, or 
rather in which this war has placed us. We have 
ulready expended fifty millions of dollars, and the 
bones of hundreds of our citizens are now bleach- 
ing in the sun in Mexico, or are entombed in its 
soil ; nay, thousands have perished. Peace is pro- 
posed, and an indemnity, a remuneration, is sought 
«o be obtained from Mexico, but vainly sought. 

e only remuneration, the only indemnity we 
shall have, will be the remainder of our troops re- 
curning to us maimed and crippled, and asking us 
un indemnity for their wounds and for the suifer- 
ings which they have endured.”—Eztract from the 
speech of Mr. Butler, of South Caroliua, on the three 
million bill. 

We listened with deep interest to the whole 
speech of which the foregoing is an extract. It 
was manly, earnest, and free from extravagance. 
We do not wonder at the feeling exhibited in the 
extract above. If we held the same opinions, we 
should share in the same feelings. This assump- 


“tion, that the exclusion of slavery from any new 


territory to be acquired by the arms or money of 
the republic, involves the degradation of the South- 
ern States, reduces them to a state of inequality 
with the North, has not been fairly met, in any of 
the debates in Congress. And yet it is the strong 
argument of the South. It is the point on which 
it feels most deeply. 

For one, we do not wish to see the South de- 
graded—placed by Federal legislation below the 
level of the free States. All sections of this great 
republic have equal claims upon the paternal care 
of the General Government—equal rights under 
the Federal Constitution. Nor do we believe any 
considerable portion of the citizens of the North 
would take pleasure in any such degradation. 

“Why, then, sanction this obnoxious proviso? 
Does it not deny equality tothe Southern States?’ 
No! It simply declares, that territory already free, 
shall continue free. It proposes simply to maintain 
in force what is already the fundamental law of 
that territory. Slavery is excluded by: that law; 
it cannot be introduced there by the will of the 
immigrant ; it cannot be established there by the 
laws of the slaveholding States, seeing they have 
no extra-territorial force. To legalize it, there- 
fore, there must be an act of the Federal Legisla- 
ture. But, whence does it derive its power to pass 
a law creating the relation of slavery? It has no 
such power ; but, if it had, the creation of that re- 
lation, the establishment of slavery in thenew ter- 
ritory, would be a real degradation to the free 
States. It would be an act of partiality, by which 
slave labor, which is confined to a section, would be 
exalted over free labor, which prevails more or 
less, and is protected throughout the whole Union. 
The free States demand that territory now free 
be maintained free ; and freedom is the great com- 
mon interest of all the States. Is not this just ? 
The slave States demand that territory now free 
shall be open to slavery ; but slavery is a Jocal in- 
terest, only one of the interests of half of this 
Union. Is not the demand unjust? 

The proviso “unequal?” How? It treatsall the 
States, all the citizens of the States, precisely alike. 
It leaves the territory equally open to North and 
South. The great majority of Southern people hold 


no slaves. They are in the same condition as their 


brethren of the North and West. They all have 
an equal right to enter into the new territory, and 
equal rights when there. The slaveholders en- 
joy the same rights. They may not hold slaves 
there; but neither can immigrants from the free 


States, All have equal rights, equal privileges. 


Where is the inequality? 


The worst that can be alleged by the two hun- | ceptive 
dred and fifty thousand slaveholders, or rather | 


that small portion of them that wish to emigrate, 
is, that the proviso will put them to some inconve- 


nience. They will be obliged to sell their slaves | 


before they go! But how much greater inconveni- 
ence would the existence of slavery be to the non- 
slaveholding immigrant, from the South as well as 
the North! The poor white man of the South, 
who, if the proviso become the law, may elevate 
himself to respectability and affluence in the new 
territory, will seek in vain to better his condition, 
should the proviso fail. The tolerarion of slavery 
would be a real trespass upon his rights, as well 
as a bar to emigration from the free States. The 
exclusion of slavery would be a transient inconvenience 
to the slaveholder, nothing more; in all cases, 
indeed, a permanent gain. At all events, it would 
not touch a single right he possesses. “What! 
not the right of carrying his ‘property’ where he 
pleases?” So fur as “property” in his slaves is 
meant by the question, he has already no such 
right. He knows this. The act of 1787 necessa- 
rily involved the assumption that the slaveholders 
had no such right, for it excluded slavery from 
the Northwestern Territory. Could Congress 
have exluded free labor? ‘The Missouri compro- 
mise, insisted upon, ratified by slaveholders, ne- 
cessarily involved the assumption that the slave- 
holder has no such right; else why did it prohibit 
slavery in all territory north of 36 degrees 30 min- 
utes? Does any one dream that Congress could 
pass an act prohibiting free labor, in any portion 
of American territory? The late attempt of the 
South Carolina delegation in the House, to obtain 
a vote extending the Missouri compromise line to 
the Pacific Ocean—an attempt planned by Mr. 
Calhoun himself, according to his own wowal— 
necessarily involved the assumption that the slave- 
holder has no such right. Who believes that, 
if such a right really existed, Mr. Calhoun and his 
friends would surrender it—voluntarily surren- 
der it? What! would they surrender the right 
to carry their horses, cows, machinery, cotton, 
sugar, or tobacco, where they pleased? Finally, 
the concession universally made by the South, that 
no slaveholder can carry his slaves to a free State, 
and hold them there, and the decisions of all the 
courts of the Union, North and South, sustaining 
this position, necessarily involve the assumption 
that the slaveholder has no such right. 

If there be any degradation, then, in the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the new territory which may 
be acquired by the United States, the South has 
been degraded again and again, and that, too, by 
her own act. But there can be no degradation 
where no right is invaded. The slaveholder has 
not the right to carry his slaves where he pleases. 
How, then, is he degraded by being prohibited 
irom holding his slaves in a Sree territory? Not 
one jot or tittle more than he is degraded by being 
prohibited from holding his slaves in a free State. 








} 
! 
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No; he cannot elevate slavery to the same 
rank with liberty. ‘The common senseof mankind, 
common law, all our institutions, the Federal Con- 
stitution, all the decisions of all the courts of the 
States and the Union, recognise freedom as the 
natural state of man—the law of his existence— 
and slavery as the exception. The State that 
chooses to establish slavery, or tolerate it, does so 
with a full knowledge that it isan exception; that 
it can claim nothing beyond State limits; that the 
rights conferred by it are unacknowledged by man- 
kind—of force alone within the jurisdiction of the 
State. Having chosen slave labor, they must take 
it, with all its inherent, inseparable disabilities. 
And it is a monstrous absurdity to claim for a vio- 
lent exception to a natural right the same scope 
and sacredness as belong to the right itself. Ab- 
surdity; we say, because the claim involves the 
total abrogation of that right. 

Suppose banks of circulation were tolerated in 
the Northern States of this Union alone. Con- 
gress, in establishing a Territorial Government for 
Minnesota, provides that nothing in the act shall 
be construed as authorizing the “Legislature to 
create a banking system.” What! say the North- 
ern Representatives, will you degrade the States 
we represent? Exclude us from the advantages 
of a territory purchased by our common treasure ? 
Treat us as if our States were not equal in rights 
to the non-banking States? Fasten a stigma upon 
our institutions ? 

Such clamor would be laughed at. Its ridicu- 
lous absurdity would be appreciated by none more 
quickly than by the representatives of the South- 
ern States. But the clamor they are raising 
against Wilmot’s proviso has not a particle more 
sense in it. 

One thing must strike the mind of every re- 
flecting man. Mr. Calhoun and his associates con- 
stantly proceed on the assumption that there is 
nothing in the South worth being cared for but 
slavery—nobody in the South but the slaveholder. 
Do they really imagine that the world can so far 
stultify itself as to agree with them? In Ken- 
tucky, where the number of small slaveholders is 
greater in proportion than in the Southern States, 
there are, according to the auditor’s books, but 
31,000 slaveholders out of a population of 275,000 
whites over 21 years of age. The estimate is not 
too low, which reckons the whole number of slave- 
owners at two hundred and fifty thousand ; the 
the total white population of the South, over 21 
years of age, must be at least 114 million of souls. 
But, according to Mr. Calhoun, the twelve hundred 
and fifty thousand Southern non-slaveholders are 
nonentities—the only real persons are the two 
hundred and fifty thousand slaveholders ! 

Read his speech, published in to-day’s Eva. He 
is horror stricken at the idea of the extension of 
free territory, the multiplication of free States. 
The territory which the Administration proposes 
to acquire lies upon our Southwestern bor- 
der. But, unless converted into slave territory, 
Mr. Calhoun will not acknowledge any States 
formed out of it to be Southern States. All free 
territory, no matter how far South on the map, is 
North to him; there is no South where slavery is 
not. California, New Mexico, when acquired, if the 
law of personal freedom be maintained there, will 
be converted into States, thoroughly democratic 
as it respects banking, protection, State rights, &c. 
But all this will go for nothing; because the two- 
edged sword of freedom, turning every way, will 
guard the entrance to this Paradise. If this be 
not one idea-ism of the meanest, most selfish, most 
contracted kind, we know not what is. 

What a terrible calamity, that in process of time 
there should be twenty-eight free States in this 
Union! Alas for the Union, that it should be 
subjected to such a fearful hazard as this! Wo, 
wo to the Constitution, unless this dread consum- 
mation can be averted! What! fourteen new 
States to be added to the Union without the rich 
inheritance of slavery! Alas! for the great bal- 
ance-wheel of the Constitution! What will 
become of the free States? The great deep will 
be broken up—chaos will come again—there will 
be a general insurrection of the mechanics and 
laboring men throughout the North and West, and 
one universal deluge of anarchy will roll over the 


Continent! 
pin bene” Rah 


DECEPTIVE. 


A few Democratic papers professed great devo- 
tion to the principle embodied in the proviso to 
the three million bill, but insisted that it should be 
brought forward in the form of a distinct proposi- 
tion, se as not to embarrass the bill! We shall not 
impeach the motives.of such papers, but we must 
say their policy had the Jook of treason with the 
mask of honesty. Presuming, however, with great 
charity, that it was a blunder on their part, we call 
their attention to the following extract of a speech 
made in the House by the Hon. Mr. Wentworth, 
some time before the final action on the three mil- 
lion bill : 

“The cry that this proviso should come up as a 





separate bill, on its own merits, is as deceptive as 
was the Kiss of Judas. Its friends have tried every 


Je means to bring it before the House, and 

they still are snitias te ake it up by itself; and 
pw w it, and the 
dent has signed it, its friends will be the last 

to embarrass the three million proposition. I call 
Boe their sincerity 





ed into the Union ahead of by a like de- 
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given away. When Northern men objected to 
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was purely sectional. And yet, with the fact 
staring us in the face, that the Senate committee 
haye moved to strike out the free clause in the 
Oregon bill, we are again asked to “lie low and 
keep dark” upon the subject of slavery in Califor- 
nia, I will do no such thing. On the contrary, I 
proclaim the alarm to the North, and tell it that, 
whilst the Wilmot proviso passed this House at 
the last session, there is danger, great danger, that 
the Herculean efforts made here to defeat it will 
prevail. The ayes and noes upon Mr. King’s 
proposition show its fate when taken by itself’; 
and it now must go with the three million bill, or 
free labor is shut out of the Californias forever. 





HOW THEY ARE ESTIMATED. 


We have from time to time made quotations 
from the sayings of Mr. Calhoun and his Sotithern 
frichds, to show their profound contempt for the 
Democrats of the North and West, whom they 
are in the habit of using. We have another speci- 
men from the same quarter, which we commend to 
the immortal Eicureen from the free States. 
Just before the passage of the Wilmot proviso, the 
Charleston Mercury, a Calhoun paper, held the fol- 
lowing highly respectful language : 

“In the proceedings of the House there was 
only one thing worthy of note. The three million 
appropriation bill was up, and three of the four 
speakers who discussed it, all N orthern Democrats, 
declared themselves opposed to the Wilmot provi- 
so, prohibiting the introduction of slavery into the 
territory to be acquired from Mexico. The 
fourth, who differed from them, was Mr. Wilmot 
himself. There is something curious in this. 
Who has been tampering with the abolition con- 
vietions of these worthy gentlemen? We expect 
Mr. C. J. Ingersoll, who has been consistent on 
the slavery question from the first. The others 
have clearly been converted by somebody’s ex- 
hortations. Who is the fortunate preacher ?” 


They have their reward! 
abit ib ria 
MR. CORWIN. 

The speech of this gentleman has produced a 
great sensation in the country. The Boston Cou- 
rier, the Albany Evening Journal, and many other 
Whig papers of the most influential class, are re- 
publishing it from the Tribune. The truth is, 
he has given voice to the real sentiment of all the 
peace-loving people of the country. Some of the 
old Whig leaders in the Senate, who have plumed 
themselves upon the profound sagacity of a con- 
tradictory policy, affirming the war to be uncon- 
stitutional, unholy, unjust, and at thesame time 
calling Heaven to witness the prompt zeal and 
liberality with which they have voted men and 
money to carry it on successfully, feel the speech 
of Corwin as a bitter rebuke. It would have 
been a rich consolation, could they have led him 
to believe that he had made a fool of himself. But 
he has the merit of consistency, which they have 
not. He has boldly manifested the independence of 
Executive power, which they have only boasted, 
He has the sympathy of every honest, enlightened 
lover of peace, which they have not. They have 
really taken great credit to themselves for a vast 
amount of idependence, because they were bold 
enough to talk against the Executive, though they 
uniformly closed their fine flourishes by yielding 
all it demanded. They never could rise to the 
noble consistency of conforming their acts to their 
words. Corwin has set them an example, which, 
as they dare not follow, they are fain to censure 
as highly impolitic. Let Mr. Corwin maintain 
his ground. He has broken the shackles of lead- 
ership and authority: henceforth let him maintain 
his freedom. The Senate of the United States 
has been quite too long under the domination of a 
timid, flat Conservatism, which, after all, amount- 
ed to nothing more than the cold, selfish policy of 
a few individuals, forcing quiet and uniformity 
upon the rest, so that they might the more easily 
play their game for the Presidency. We are glad 
that one man on the Whig side, of talent suffi- 
cient to sustain himself, has vindicated his in- 
dividuality ; and no less rejoiced to see plain indi- 
cations on the Democratic side, that the long 
usurped rule of a few dictators is about being 
broken. It should be recollected that the plain 
sense of Mr. Cilley, of New Hampshire, had led 
him to precisely the same conclusion at which Mr. 


Corwin has arrived, and that even before this | 
demonstration he had taken an occasion to define | 


his position. 

We quote, from the Boston Courier, an article 
in which a great deal of strong truth is condensed 
in few words. 

“The speech of Mr. Corwin, which will be 
found entire in our columns to-day, we trust will 
be read with satisfaction by every true-hearted 
American. All honor to the man who has thus 
fearlessly and frankly told the truth to a wicked 
Administration, and exposed to ridicule and con- 
tempt the hateful inconsistencies of those who 
condemn the Mexican war, and pronounce its au- 
thor obnoxious to impeachment, and yet, with 
shameless disconformity, vote supplies of men and 
money to enable him to carry it on. We hope 
our Massachusetts Senators will take courage 
from the example of Mr. Corwin, and let the sen- 
timents of their constituents be heard once more 
in that hall, where faintheartedness, or something 
which merits a severer name, seems to have sealed 
the lips that were wont to be eloquent on other 
topics, of no greater import to the welfare of the 
Commonwealth or the perpetuity of the Union. 
Mr. Webster, who seems to have been occupied 
nearly the whole session in the Supreme Court, 
has submitted two resolutions, on the discussion 
of which it is presumed he will expose the turpi- 
tude of the President, and exhibit the motives 
which have led to this war, in all the blackness 
of their diabolical deformity. It is hoped, too, 
that Mr. Davis will not suffer his present term of 
service to expire, without an exposition of his de- 
testation of the meanness of the Administration, 
and of that contemptible paradox to which many 
of the Whigs in Congress have been gospeled by 
the Claytons and the Crittendens, who, while 
they have, by their tongues, condemned the war, 
by their hands have supported and encouraged it. 
The miserable arguments by which those panders 
to executive authority have attempted to justify 
their incongruous conduct, are unworthy of states- 
men, and suited only to be addressed to such as 
have no power to discover the difference between 
two discrepant and contradictory propositions.” 

edt 


DANGER TO THE REPUBLIC. 


By the report of the Adjutant General it ap- 
pears that fourteen field officers are disqualified 
for service in the army of the United States, 
Some of them have done no service for six or 
seven years. Of the whole number of chaplains 
in the navy, not one, as remarked in a former arti- 
cle, can be found in the Gulf squadron. It is 
notorious that there are many naval officers who 
have not been to sea for years. And yet all these 
have been drawing full pay—some at the rate of 
from $1,200 to $2,000 a year, others at the rate of 
from $2,000 te $3,000. Of no possible use, they 
live in idleness upon the hard earnings of the peo- 
ple—paupers upon the national Treasury. 

The vast increase of the expenditures of the 
Government, from year to year, since the first Ad- 
ministration, has taken place chiefly in the War 
and Navy Departments. Abuses of the grossest 
character have sprung up, and gathered strength 
by toleration, so as to be almost beyond the reach 
of reform. Small as are the army and navy, they 
are already powerful enough to defy investiga- 
tion. Men in high places have deep personal in- 
terests in these establishments. Members of Con- 
gress have relatives and friends, who would be 
greatly incommoded by any thing like a radical 
reformation. All attempts to inquire into abuses 
are met by out-door influences from all quarters, 
and instantly suppressed. Officers of the army 
and navy constitute, in fact, a selfish, arrogant 
aristocracy , pluming themselves upon their rank, 
despising honest labor, and united, as one man, in 
a fixed resolve, to perpetuate their exclusive privi- 
leges. 

In the early history of the country, the Ameri- 
can People could not tolerate the idea of a standing 
army : they knew that an institution, the vital ele- 
ment of which was concentrated despotism, and 
which must always be separated in habits and sym- 
pathies from the people, must forever be a foe to 
democratic institutions. But, once allow foothold 
to.an eyil system, and it will accumulate power in- 
sensibly. Ambitious men, who hate labor, have 
been always on the watch to augment an establish- 
ment which secured high rank, much emolument. 
and little work. A foundation has accordingly 
been already laid for an indefinite augmentation 
of the navy—and at length a rapid stride has been 
made towards a vast standing army. It is well 
known that the President was lavish in his praise 


of the bravery and efficiency of the volunteer 
troops; and General Taylor, in his despatches, 
complimented them in unqualified terms. But, a 
new light has broken upon the Administration. 
It sends a message to Co asking for authority 
to raise 10,000 additional recruits for the regular 
army. Already it numbers seventeen thousand 
men; but the Executive wants twenty-seven thou- 
sand, besides the thirty thousand volunteers, 
For weeks was the bill, authorizing this addi- 
tion to the standing army, before Congress. 
Meantime, the Capitol has been swarming with 
cormorant office-seekers, Wheresoever the car- 
case is, there will the eagles be gathered together. 
The Committee on Military Affairs has been 
besieged night and day, The President has no 
respite. Attempts were made in the House to 
change the terms of the bill, so as to provide for 
raising volunteers, instead of an addition to the 
regular army, thus taking from the President the 
power of appointing to hundreds of new offices. 
But, the would-be colonels and majors who throng- 
ed every avenue of the Capitol, and hovered about 
members of Congress like evil spirits, plied, of 
course, every engine ; and other adverse influences 
were brought to bear against the proposed change. 
It was defeated in the House; and in the Senate, 
too, a similar proposition has failed. We are then 
to have a standing army of twenty-seven thousand 
men; ten thousand being enlisted only for the 
war! Only for the war? We shall see. Ten 
thousand men sufficed to guard the frontiers before 
Texas was annexed, and Oregon occupied, and 
New Mexico and California were conquered. But 
the acquisition of these immense regions gives a 
vast additional boundary, brings us in contact 
with numerons tribes of hostile savages, exposes 
our borders t new perils. And is it not likely 
that a pretext will be found in all this for keep- 
ing up the army, even though war with Mexico 
should te terminated? The five or six hundred 
additionil officers, with their dear friends in Con- 
gress, will oppose any reduction of the establish- 
ment, and their arts and struggles will be favored 
by the lust of military glory and conquest begotten 
among the people by a war of aggression and spo- 
liation. Jf it has been found impossible to reach 
the abuses of the army when it was but eight thou- 
sand stropg, what an overshadowing power will 
it have when raised to twenty-seven thousand! 
Meantime, a Government bank has been estab- 
lished, an pnormous debt contracted, the necessity 
of an increased tariff created, the patronage of 
the Executive augmented beyond measure, a vast 
standing army fastened upon the vitals of the 
country ; and all this has been done by a so-called 
Democrati¢ President, with the fixed purpose of 
extending dlavery over wide-spread regions whose 
fundamentil law is freedom. 

We ask sober-minded Democrats, Do you recog- 
nise these as Democratic measures—Democratic 
triumphs? What will you do? Abandon and 
dishonor your Principles, or give up your Presi- 
dent? Dp you really believe that he is a fair 
representative of Democracy? To which has he 
demonstrated his attachment and loyalty—Democ- 
racy or Slavery ? 

3‘ Sinct this article was written, another bill 
has been introduced in both Houses, creating an 
additional number of general officers. 
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THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


The battle on the Wilmot Proviso was a well 
fought one. The yeas and nays cannot be called 
in Committee of the Whole, so that it is compara- 
tively easy tp kill a measure there, which would 
be carried, if members were compelled to show 
their hands. 

The point raised by Mr. Dromeoote, of Vir- 
ginia, that the proviso was not in order, and his 
appeal from the decision of the Chair, was a move- 
ment designed to give Northern members, dispos- 
ed to betray their constituents, an opportunity of 
doing so without being held to accountability. If 
asked why they voted to sustain the appeal, they 
might answer, “ Not from hostility to the proviso, 
but from a determination to maintain the rules.” 

To fasten responsibility upon the members from 
the free States, tellers were demanded on every 
such insidious movement; and those who were 
suspected were carefully watched. But, even this 
might have failed to secure the passage of the pro- 
| viso through the Committee, if it had not been for 
| some of the Southern Whigs, who either refused 
| to vote, or voted in the affirmative, for the pur- 
| pose of getting the proviso reported, so that it 
| might be acted on in the House, where the yeas 
and nays could be demanded. Their object was 
probably two-fold—to compel the Northern mem- 
bers to make their mark, and to secure a “speedy 
and honorable peace,” by rendering the further 
prosecution of the war utterly distasteful to the 
Administration. 

The Union fiercely denounces this policy ; but 
is it really simple enough to suppose those South- 
ern representatives will not be able to explain the 
whole transaction to their constituents ? 

These Southerners deserve the thanks of the 
“Democracy” of the free States, and of the peo- 
ple of the whole country, for acting in such a way 
as to bring this important question to a fair vote, 
thereby preventing treachery from working in the 
dark, and fixing responsibility upon every mem- 
ber of the House. 

The New York Express publishes a letter from 
its Washington correspondent, from which we 
quote the following, black marks and all, just as 
we find it in that paper: 

“The vote from New York, therefore, is rnirty- 
FIVE FOR FREEDOM, and Stephen Strong for Slavery! 
The following, however, is the Black List com- 
plete ; and it is a sad reminiscence to know that 
there were less votes from the free States, in 1820, 
for the Missouri compromise, than there are now 
from the free States. Twenty-seven years have 
therefore, this being a test, added but little to the 


free sentiment of the country, as declared through 
its representatives, 








BLACK LIST. 
STEPHEN STRONG, New York. 
RICHARD BRODHEAD, Pennsylvania. 
JAMES BLACK, Pennsylvania. 
JACOB ERDMAN, Pennsylvania. 
Cc. J. INGERSOL Pennsylvania. 
MOSES McCLEAN, Pennsylvania. 
F. A. CUNNINGHAM, Ohio. 
JOSEPH MORRIS, Ohio. 
ISAAC PARISH, Ohio. 
WILLIAM SAWYER, Ohio. 
HENRY ST. JOHN, Ohio. 
WM. W. WICK, Indiana. 
R. D. OWEN Indiana. 
JOHN 8. CHIPMAN, _ Michigan. 
ORLANDO FICKLIN, _ Illinois. 
J. A. McCLERNAND, __ Illinois. 
STEPH. A. DOUGLASS, Illinois. 











I believe these are all. Should there be more, I 
will send the additions, for the insertion of a per- 
fect list. The members who thus voted for put- 
ting limits to the landmarks of free territory, no 
doubt expect immortality. Let them have it from 
every legislative assembly, in every free press, and 
in a lasting remembrance with every free citizen 
in every free State. How like a serpent’s sting 
must be the rebuke so often rung through the hall 
for many days past, “ There are no traitors in the 
South.” 

The absentees upon the vote were only five mem- 
bers, and the following are their names : 





Clinton Hastings, Iowa, present. 
Shepherd Leffier, Iowa, present. 
Owen D, Leib, Pennsylvania, 

| Robert Smith, [linois, present. 


W. F. Giles, Maryland. 





The vote was 115 for the Proviso to 106 against 

wt members, or 226 in all, 

€ success of a principle like is 

enough for one day. It ought to apy ht ang h 
rejoicing i all the land ; for if slavery be an. evil, 
what wise man, what good man, could wish to 
multiply such an evil? Though all the members 
from the slave States voted against the Proviso, 
there are many members from these States indif- 
ferent to the result—some, I believe, who are even 
glad that such a declaration has gone forth from 
the representatives of the people. 

To all the members from the free States, whose 
hearts and judgments act in harmony, it is a sub- 
ject of great joy that this triumph for freedom has 
been achieved. “I thank God,” was the utterance 


from many hearts to-day. Mr. Adams was asked, 
if he would vote for the three million ee the 
tion now? “ Yes,” said he, “ for the s ne of the 


nectar you have infused into the Proviso. | 
‘We find in the New York Tribune an analysis 
of the vote by which the Proviso was adopted, 











which saves us the trouble of preparing one our- 
selves. The Whigs are in Italics. It will be 
observed that the Representative from Delaware 
voted with the free States. 


YEAS—(For the Proviso.) 

Maive—R. P. Dunlap, H. Hamlin, J. D. Me- 
Crate, C. Sawtelle, J. F. Scammon, Luther Sever- 
ance, H. Williams—7. 

New Hamrsnims—James H. Johnson, Mace 
Moulton, Moses Norris—3. 

Massacuuserrs—John Q. Adams, Amos Abbott, 
George Ashmun, Joseph Grinnell, A. Hale, Charles 
Hudson, D. P. King, J. Rockwell, Benjamin Thomp- 
son, R. C. Winthrop—10. 

Raa Istanp—L. H. Arnold, H. Y. Cranston—2. 

Connecricut—Jamvs Dixon, 8. D. Hubbard, J. 
A. Rockwell, Truman Smith—4. 

Vermonr—Jacob Collamer, P. Dillingham, jun., 
Solomon Foot, George P. Marsh—. 

New Yorx—J. H. Anderson, C. S. Benton, W. 
W. Campee.t, Charles H. Carroll, John F. Collin, 
E. D. Culver, John De Mott, S. 8. Ellsworth, C. 
Goodyear, 8. Gordon, Martin Grover, EZ. B. 
Holmes, William J. Hough, O. Hungerford, Wash- 
ington Hunt, Timothy Jenkins, Preston King, J. 

. Lawrence, Abner Lewis, W. B. Maclay, W. 8. 
Muier, W. A. Moseley, A.C. Niven, G. Rathbun, 
Thomas C. Ripley, Joseph Russell, H. 1. Seaman, 
A. Smith, H. Wieaton, Hugh Wiute, B. R. Wood, 
T. M. Wooprurr, W. W. Woopwortu—33. 

New Jexsey—J. E. Edsall, J. G. Hampton, J. 
Runk, George Sykes, William Wright—5. 

Pennsytvanta—John Blanchard, Joseph Buffing- 
ton, Joun H. Camrpe.t, C. Darrah, J. H. Ewing, 
William 8. Garvin, J. &. Ingersoll, L. C. Levin, 
A. R. McIlvaine, James Pollock, Alexander Ramsey 
John Ritter, Andrew Stewart, John Strohm, David 
Wilmot, Jacob S. Yost—16. 

Detaware—John W. Houston—[Huzza !]—1. 

Onio—Jacob Brinkerhoff, J. D. Cummins, C. 
Delano, James J. Faran, George Fries, Joshua R. 
Giddings, Alexander Harper, Jos. J. McDowell, A. 
L. Perrill, Joseph M. Koot, R. C. Schenck, D. A. 
Starkweather, Allen G. Thurman, Daniel R. Til- 
den, Joseph Vance, Samuel F. Vinton—16. 

Inp1ana—Charles W. Cathcart, T. J. Henley, 
Andrew Kennedy, E. W. McGaughey, John Pettit, 
Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith—7. 

Ituinois—John Henry, Joseph P. Hoge, John 
Wentworth—3. 

Micuican—James B. Hunt, R. McClelland—2. 

Total, 115—(114 from free, 1 from a slave State.) 

NAYS—(Acainsr the Proviso.) 

New Yorx—Stephen Strong! !—1. 

* Pennsytvania—James Black, Richard Brod- 
head!!! Jacob Erdman, Henry D. Foster, Ch. J. 
Ingersoll, Moses McClean—6. 

Outo—F., A.Cunningham, Joseph Morris, Isaac 
Parish, William Sawyer!!! Henry St. John—é. 

Inpi1ana—R. Dale Owen, Wm. W. Wick—2. 

ILLinois—Stephen A. Douglass, O. B. Ficklin, 
John A. McClernand—3. 

Micuican—John 8. Chipman—t. 

Marytanp—Jokn G. Chapman, Thos. W. Ligon, 
Edward Long, Thomas Perry—4. 

Vireinia—Archibald Atkinson, T. H. Bayly, 
Henry Bedinger, W. G. Brown, A. A. Chapman, 
George C. Dromgoole, George W. Hopkins, E. D. 
Hubard, R. M. 'T. Hunter, Joseph Johnson, S. F. 
Leake, James McDowell, John S. Pendleton, James 
A. Seddon, William M. 'Tredway—15. 

Nortu Carottna—Daniel M. Barringer, Asa 
Biggs, Henry S. Clarke, John R.J. Daniel, James 
C. Dobbin, Alfred Dockery, James Graham, James 
J. McKay, David S. Reid—9. 

Sourn Carotina—James A. Black, Armistead 
Burt, Isaac E. Holmes, R. Barnwell Rhett, A. D. 
Sims, R. F. Simpson, J. A. Woodward—7. 

Grorcia—Howell Cobb, Hugh A. Haralson, 
Seaborn Jones, Thomas Butler King, J. H. Lump- 
kin, A. H. Stephens, Robert Toombs, George W. 
Towns—8. 

Atasama—F. W. Bowdon, Reuben Chapman, 
J.L. F. Cottrell, E. S. Dargan, Henry W. Hilliard, 
G.S. Houston, William W. Payne—7. 

Mississipri—Stephen Adams, Henry T. Ellett, 
R. W. Roberts. Jacob Thompson—4. 

Froripa—William H. Brockenbrough—1. 

Lovistana—J. H. Harmanson, Emile La Sere, 
Isaac E. Morse, Bannon G. Thiodeaux—4. 

Kentucky—Joshua F. Bell, Linn Boyd, Garrett 
Davis, Henry Grider, John P. Martin, J. H.McHenry, 
W. P. Thomasson, John W. Tibbatts, A. Trumbo, 
Bryan R. Young—10. 

TennesseE—Milton Brown, Lucien B. Chase, 
W. M. Cocke, John H. Crozier, Alvan Cullom, E. 
H. Ewing, Meredith P. Gentry, Andrew Johnson, 


George W. Jones, Barclay Martin, Frederick P. 
Stanton—11. 

Missourr—James B. Bowlin, W. M. McDaniel, 
John S. Phelps, James H. Relfe, Leonard H. 
Sims—5. 

Arxansas—Thomas W. Newton—1. 

Trxas—David S. Kaufman, T. Pillsbury—2. 

Total 106—18 from free, 88 from slave States. 


ee ae 
THE TACTICS OF MR. CALHOUN. 

January Sth, 1838, Mr. Calhoun moved in the 
Senate of the United States a series of resolu- 
tions respecting the rights of the States, their 
equality, and the relations of slavery to the Con- 
stitution. It dragged its slow length along till 
some time in February, when, having been amend- 
ed in many points, it was adopted. What were 
his objects? To suppress the anti-slavery move- 
ment—to bulwark the system of slavery by Sena- 
torial authority—to drive Mr. Clay, his great 
rival, and other presidential aspirants, from the 
ground of compromise, into a position where 
their votes would loosen their hold upon either 
the North or the South—and finally to secure for 
himself the united support of the slaveholding in- 
terest. We do not judge dogmatically; but from 
the general principles and course of action of Mr. 
Calhoun, and circumstances then existing, we in- 
fer that these were his objects. Were they ac- 
complished? Not one. The anti-slavery move- 
ment did not suffer even a check—Senatorial au- 
thority has not been able to withstand the opera- 
tion of great natural causes and the spirit of the 
age—Mr. Calhoun was not nominated for the 
Presidency, but a citizen from a free State was 
chosen to that high office. 

Some time in the year 1842 er 1843, we believe, 
the great resolutionist again appeared, with a new 
set of affirmations concerning the slave trade, un- 
der the American flag, upon the high seas. They 
were but abstractions, and were passed. What 
did they accomplish? Nothing—no concession 
from the British Government—no efficient pro-sla- 
very action on the part of our own Government— 
nor did they embarrass Mr. Clay, or secure to Mr. 
Calhoun the Baltimore nomination. 

An ordinary man would now have abandoned 
resolutions; but Mr. Calhoun never tires. 

February 19th, 1847, we find him in the Senate 
again moving a series of resolutions, after the old 
pattern, but modified so as to apply to a new set 
of circumstances. We publish them, together 
with his speech introducing them, in another 
column. Why bring forward these resolutions? 
The three million bill, with the obnoxious proviso, 
against which these abstractions are intended to 
bear, is before the Senate, and will soon present 
an occasion for the South to render a practical de- 
cision. Resolutions will not help the matter. 

There are no less than eight gentlemen, on both 
sides of the Senate chamber, from the North and 
South, talked of as candidates for the presidency— 
many of them with stronger hopes of success than 
Mr. Calhoun. Suppose the ground of compro- 
mise be knocked from under them—that they be 
compelled to make their mark upon the question 
at issue between slavery and freedom—to say yea 
or nay on these pro-slavery resolutions of South 
Carolina—to say the least, many of them would 
be disabled, and all involved in the same predica- 
ment with Mr. Calhoun. Note the passage be- 
tween this gentleman and Mr. Benton—the latter 
clearly understood the design of this mevement of 
the South Carolinian, and denounced it as a “fire- 
brand.” 

We doubt whether these resolutions will pass. 
The Senate may conclude that it has been called 
upon often enough to affirm abstractions. Per- 
haps members may think themselves sufficiently 
éstablished in the confidence of their respective 
States, to act independently, and refuse the inqui- 
sition to which Mr. Calhoun proposes to subject 
their principles. Perhaps these resolutions may 
be permitted to repose undisturbed, and disturb- 
ing nobody, on the table. We shall see. 

Meantime, let us not be charged with doing in- 
justice to the South Carolina Senator. His am- 
bition is intense, but not grovelling. We have no 
doubt that he most intimately associates in his own 
mind the good of his country with the elevation 
of himself. His logical mind revolts at a gross 
inconsistency. He is not the man to condemn in 
word what he allows in act—to concede that sla- 
very is a wrong and a great evil, while he himself 


“lis a slaveholder. He justifies himself on princi- 


ple. His theory is, that slavery is the only proper 
relation between the African and Caucasian races, 
where thrown together—that it is the proper spe- 





cies of labor in the tropical climates—that it is 


the great source of the wealth of the South, 
and promotes its high spirit and love of free- 
dom—and that it is the grand conservative element 
of the Union and its Constitution. With such 
views, it is natural that he should seek con- 
tinually its perpetuation ; and, being a man of 
strong ambition, seek, through its influence, toreach 
the highest office in the republic—not alone for 
his self-gratification, but also that he may bring 
the whole power of the Federal Government to 
bear for the augmentation of its power. The 
probability is, that he will appear before the 
American people as a presidential candidate, in- 
dependently of any national convention. If so, he 
would stand as the representative of the perpetual 
slavery men—the embodiment of the principle of 
eternal slavery. Can such a man ever hope for 
the suffrages of a people, who, every year for the 
last half century, have been solemnly proclaiming 
that all men are created equal? 
MB REE 
“SPICY.” 

We are apt to distrust what are called “spicy” 
papers. They are not often strong, just, or truth- 
ful. Paragraphs, whose point depends on mis- 
representation, strong assertion, broad caricature, 
coarse abuse, are all deemed “spicy” by a certain 
class of people. Careful statement, sober argu- 
ment, measured censure or denunciation, they 
cannot appreciate. Obtuse in perception and 
sensibility, they can relish nothing but the loud 
tones and desperate flourishes of the bully. 

Reason may be cogent, powerful, vehement—it 
is never violent or abusive. It relies #pon demon- 
stration, not cursing and bitterness. Real intel- 
lectual power borrows no aid from extravagant 
phraseology. It is not verbose; it utters its con- 
ceptions strongly, but calmly; it strikes without 
blustering ; its weapons are at once keen and pol- 
ished. 

A weak but violent speaker relics upon tre- 
mendous effort of head, hands, and heels, to pro- 
duce an effect. The fewer his ideas, the more 
noise hemakes. So, a weak but violent writer al- 
ways agonizes. His rhetoric is hysterical. The 
English language is tortured into extravagant hy- 
perbole, as if any language could supply the want 
of ideas. And yet this violent weakness, which 
reminds one of the desperate struggles of the mo- 
tionless sleeper to overcome the nightmare, passes 
with some as evidence of strong thought and deep 
feeling! 

=e 


POLICY—PRINCIPLE—WHAT MIGHT BE. 


When the President first announced that Amer- 
icans and Mexicans had met in hostile encounter, 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, and his friends 
introduced in Congress a bill declaring, in its pre- 
amble, that war existed between Mexico and the 
United States, by the act of the former, two modes 
of action presented themselves to the opponents of 
the war—one of party policy, the other of princi- 
ple. It was a critical moment—a grand opportu- 
nity for the exhibition of noble daring. A favor- 
ite General of the American people, with his sol- 
diers, was reported to be surrounded by enemies. 
His peril was exaggerated. The honor of the na- 
tional flag was in jeopardy. The martial spirit of 
the country was aroused. The public press gave 
voice to a fiery, headlong, uninquiring patriot- 
ism. 

On the other hand, it was affirmed by the Whigs 
that the President had usurped power in occupy- 
ing by the army of the United States the line of 
disputed territory between Mexico and Texas— 
that the immediate cause of the war was his own 
act, directing General Taylor to march from Cor. 
pus Christi to the Rio Grande ; that the bill, there- 
fore, embodied in its preamble a positive false- 
hood. 

There were many honorable men, Christian 
men, in Congress. What should they do? If 
they voted against the bill, they must encounter 
the press and the people, the fierce anathemas of 
a misguided but burning patriotism ; they might 
seal their own political doom, and the fate of the 
party with which they acted. If they voted for 
the bill, they would affirm what they believed to 
be a falsehood—they would stand self-condemned 
at the bar of posterity, for having done what in 
them lay to impose a falsehood upon history—they 
would become supporters of an act of Executive 
despotism of fearful precedent, and assume with 
him the responsibility of a war, which they held 
to be aggressive, and therefore violative of every 
principle of justice. 

It was a time to try men’s souls—a crisis in 
which single-eyed, courageous devotion to the 
Right, might have commanded instant peace, re- 
buked Executive usurpation with such power as 
to have forever prevented its repetition, establish- 
ed the virtue and honor of the Government ona 
perpetual basis. What a triumph might here have 
been achieved by principle—ay, would have been! 
For, as we now know, General Taylor was 
abundantly able to extricate himself from the per- 
ilous position in which obedience to the instruc- 
tions of the President had placed him. A resolu- 
tion then passed by Congress, directing the Presi- 
eent to desist from the attempt to occupy the dis- 
puted territory, and withdraw the army, would 
have re-settled things upon their original basis. 
But, in an evil hour, party policy triumphed, prin- 
ciple was disregarded, a falsehood was voted, a 
wicked war endorsed, the assumption of uncon- 
stitutional power by the Executive enforced ; and 
now the country is involved in a struggle which 
is debauching the youth of the nation, wasting our 
energies, accumulating debt, concentrating power 
in the central Government, especially the Execu- 
tive department—a struggle with a weak, distract- 
ed sister republic, in which no victory won by us 
can bring glory to our arms, while it postpones 
the hour of reconciliation—a struggle over which 
hang clouds and darkness, and fearful apprehen- 
sion of coming calamities. 

Evil begets evil, and “Things bad begun, make 
strong themselves by ill.” That one wrong step has 
plunged the opponents of the war into irretrievable 
difficulties. (We except, of course, the Spartan 
band of fourteen members in the House who voted 
against the bill, and Mr. Calhoun, who stood in 
the Senate, almost single-handed, against it.) They 
feel bound in consistency to support a war they 
assumed ; while conscience and the good of their 
country and party policy require them to expose 
and denounce the usurpation and aggression which 
originated it, and the object for which it is waged. 
The singular, astounding spectacle is thus pre- 
sented to the world, of a body of men arguing one 
way and voting another; supporting that which 
they condemn ; denouncing that to be false which 
they solemnly affirmed to be fact. 

Would to God that our politicians dared to act 

out their convictions of duty? Why cannot men 
rely upon the Right, live for the Truth, die for 
the Truth? Who shall harm you, if ye be follow- 
ers of that which is good. The Government is not 
our country ; party is not our country ; nor is our 
country our God. Duty to our Maker—in other 
words, justice—may demand that we stand up in 
the face of our country, and resist her wrong do- 
ing; and Principle may command the abandon- 
ment of even party. It is in scenes of peril, in ex- 
igencies of great moment, that the Man is called 
upon to appeal to his own convictions; to rely up- 
on his own decisions. Then, when his conscience 
and his God are his only counsellors, he can look 
down upon party spirit and popular indignation, 
and feel tranquil in the consciousness that knows 
no guilt. 
How easy it were to act like honest men! 
However it may have been in the beginning of 
the war, now, evidently, it would cost nothing to 
be honest. The American army has triumphed, 
with far inferior numbers, in the open field, in 
the deadly defile, against the almost impregnable 
city. Mexico has been humbled, stricken to the 
dust. Two-thirds of her territory is in our oc- 
cupation. Weare in the plentitude of our pow- 
er, united, inexhaustible in resources. She is 
sunk so low that none do her reverence. Her com- 
merce destroyed; her ports in our possession; 
with no force in the field to make head against our 
armies ; she stands tottering on the brink of de- 
struction. 


How easy to be magnanimous! Withdraw our 





armies to American territory ; call home the 








squadron. Let us say to her that conquest is not 
our aim ; her territory shall not be dismembered ; 
let strife cease between us; let perpetual peace 
and concord reign. It would be such a spectacle 
as earth has never witnessed—a sublime examp}e 
of justice and moderation, to be emulated in al} 
future ages—such a demonstration of the enno 
bling influences of Democratic institutions as 
would command the admiration of the nations of 
the old world, and more than realize the brightest 

‘reams of the authors and supporters of the prin. 

ciple of self-government : while Mexico herself 

would be regenerated, restored, secured as our 
fast friend forever. 

As it is, this great nation is acting precisely 
like a bully, who has got his adversary under, anq 
is beating him for no other than the glorious pur. 
pose of making him ery, enough! It is a vulgar 
feeling of insolent triumph—a mean disposition to 
extort an acknowledgment of our superior drut, 
force, that can take any pleasure in the continu. 
ance of the war with Mexico. 

si alae 
REVIEW. 

[ue PHILosopHy OF Maaic, Propruis, AND APPAREN? 
Miractes. From the French of Evseee Satverry 
With Notes, &c., by Anthony Todd Thompson, F. L. §, 
&c. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by Franck 
Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

M. Salverte has given to the world in this 
book, a very curious and interesting work, replete 
with evidence of research and ingenuity. His ob- 
ject is to explain the magic, prodigies, and mira- 
cles of ancient times; to show that they were the 
offspring of an occult science for which we have 
given too little credit to the ancients. The gen- 
eral principles which regulated his inquiries were 
these: 

1. Where the improbability of a fact is the 
chief objection to the belief in its reality, the evi- 
dence which attests it regains its value, if the im- 
probability be proved to be only apparent. Cana 
similar test be applied with success to the greater 
part of the prodigies and assumed miracles related 
vy the ancients ? 

2. Ancient science was confined to the temples, 
and was used to acquire and secure an ascendency 
over the popular mind, by exciting its supersti- 
tion. In the wonderful recitals that have been 
handed down to us, much of this science may be 
discovered. 

The original work of Salverte applies as well to 
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the miracles of the Bible as to those of the heathen 
éemple. With the boldness characteristic of the 
French school of philosophy, he attempts to ex- 
plain, upon natural principles, the miracles re- 
corded by Inspiration, seeing in them nothing 
more wonderful than in the prodigies of the magi- 
cian. We regret that the editor, Dr. Thompson, 
has seen fit to expunge from the translation all 
passages relating to the Sacred Volume, and to 
chauge even the title of the work, by substituting 
the words “apparent miracles” for the word 
“miracles.” We have always protested, and al- 
ways shall protest, against this practice of muti- 
lating an author. If the editor were impressed with 
the dangerous tendencies of the work, and yet be- 
lieved that it contained matter highly instructive 
or beneficial, he should have written a work him- 
self, announcing that he had taken Salverte for 
his guide, and incorporated in it his researches 
and arguments. As it is, the truth of history is 
violated. The French philosopher is represent- 
ed as being the author of a work he never wrote, 
No man has a right thus to tamper with an au- 
thor. Away with all expurgation ; let us see a 
writer in his real character. Allow the public to 
judge for themselves. If fearful of the tendencies 
of certain passages, append notes, but do not muti- 
late the original text, and make us believe what is 
really a falsehood. 

Still, the work, even in its present form, is high- 
ly instructive, and throws light upou many mar- 
vellous facts and events. It is published in two 
volumes, in the neat and substantial style charac- 
teristic of the Harper publications. 








PLEAsURES OF TASTE, AND OTHER Stories. From the 
writings of Miss Jane Taytor. With a Sketch of her 
Life, by Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Harper & Brothers, publish- 
ers, New York. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington. 

Few authors have written more to the purpose 
than Miss Jane Taylor. This selection from her 
writings is designed for young people, but it will 
be read with as much interest by the old as by the 
young. The volume consists of a series of stories, 
piquantly told, illustrative of practical truths— 
stories in which wisdom has allied itself to wit, 
and availed itself of all the resources of an agree- 
able fancy. 





Ramses Aspout THE Country. By Mrs. E. F. Evvert. 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, New York. For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 

Mrs. Ellett has attempted successfully, in this 
little work, to show that we have scenery in this 
country as beautiful and attractive as any in for- 
eign lands, although most of it is unobserved, or 
deemed commonplace. She has an eye and a heart 
for Nature, and her descriptions are delightful, 
sometimes highly wrought, and occasionally enli- 
vened by agreeable incidents. 

But we confess she seems to us rather poetical 
in her portraiture of life on a Southern plantation. 
In other words, we believe she draws mere fancy 
sketches. Man shall not live by bread alone—or 
even by pork and hommony. Mrs. Ellett thinks 
the slaves wonderfully happy, because they have 
more to eat than the “poor white folks,’ and on 
certain holydays can dress themselves in the cast- 
off finery of their beloved masters and mistresses. 
Pshaw! 





History oF THE Revoit or THE NETHERLANDS, &c., &c, 
Translated from the German of Frederic Schiller, by the 
Rey. A. J. W. Morrison. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Wash- 
ington. 

A late writer remarks that there is a great dif- 
ference between a French and a German historian, 
in relation to their manner of proceeding. The 
latter, when he meditates the production of a great 
work, spends ten years in gathering materials, an- 
other ten in reading them, and ten more in digest- 
ing them and giving them shape; while in France, 
and to some extent in England, the historian makes 
others do the drudgery, and attends to the forma- 
tive process himself. 

Whether Schiller occupied thirty years in the 
production of this History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, we know not; but it is manifest that 
he must have explored a vast field of documents 
and authorities, and at the same time maintained 
the elasticity of his mind amid all the tedious 
drudgery of minute and extended research. 

The work is a fine combination of clear narra- 
tive, warm description, and philosophical reflec- 
tion. The event which constitutes its theme is 
one which must ever awaken the most generous 
interest in the heart that hates tyranny, and sym- 
pathizes with the cause of popular freedom. The 
revolt of the Netherlands, and their triumphant 
vindication of their independence, during a strug- 
gle of half a century, against the formidable power 
of Philip Il, whose armies were unrivalled in dis- 
cipline, whose treasures were inexhaustible, whose 
pride was indomitable, is, as the author well re- 
marks, “one of the most remarkable political 
events which have rendered the sixteenth century 
among the brightest of the world’s epochs.” What 
invests it with a still higher interest and impor- 
tance is its association with the reformation—with 
the cause of religious liberty. 

This work constitutes the 2ist volume of Har- 
per’s New Miscellany ; is handsomely printed, and 
substantially bound. 





Tue Lives or CuristopHer CoLuMBUS AND AMERICUS 
Vespvoivs. With Engravings. Harper & Brothers, pub- 
lishers, New York. 

Tue Lives or Vasco Nunez DE Batzoa, Hernanvo Cor- 
TEZ, AND Francisco PizakRo. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania ave- 
nue, Washington. 

These are two duodecimo volumes, well got up, 
-wisely adapted to the taste of young people, and 
calculated to benefit them far more than much of 
the cheap fiction which is constantly filling their 
heads with false ideas of life and duty, The biog- 
raphy of men distinguished for their great activi- 
ty, their adventures, or association with remarka- 
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ple events, if written with simplicity and earnest- 
ness, are always captivating to the young mind. 
Around the names of Columbus, and those who 
followed him in the career of discovery, is thrown 
an air of romance. Their unbounded enterprise 
and daring, the perils they encountered, the suf- 
ferings they endured, the exploits they performed, 
the wonderful changes in the world’s condition 
wrought by their agency, cast in the shade the 
wonders of fiction, and fill the youthful imagina- 
tion with exalted conceptions of what may be ac 
complished by men of inflexible will and enduring 
patience. 


Tur Lonvon QuaRTERLY Review. For December, 1846. 
Leonard Seott & Co., New York, W. Adams, agent, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington. 

Westminster Review. January, 1817, Leonard Scott & 
Co., publishers, New York. Agent, as above. 

We shall notice these Quarterlies in our next. 
All we have now room to say is, that they contain 
many articles invaluable for their facts, and of 
great ability. 





A Sketch of the Life of John McLean, of Ohio. For sale by 
Brooke, Shillington, & Co., corner of Penn. avenue and 15th 
street. 

This is a highly interesting pamphlet, and we 
shall try to notice it in our next. 


—_——— 


For the receipt of the following speeches, we 
are under obligation to their authors, respectively. 
Speech of W. L. Dayton, of New Jersey, on the Mexican War; 

in Senate, January 27, 1847. 

John Pettit, of Indiana, on the Oregon Territorial Bill ; in the 

House, January 14, 1347. 

Luther Severance, of Maine, on the Mexican War; in the 

House, February 4, 1847. 

George Ashmun, of Massachusetts, on the Mexican War; in 

the House, February 4, 1847. 

Columbus Delano, of Ohio, on the Mexican War; in the 

House, February 2, 1547. 

We have also received the following publica- 
tions, for which their authors will accept our 
thanks. Some of them we shall notice more par- 
ticularly hereafter : 

An Argument, by Salman P. Chase, Esq., before the Su- 
preme Court, at the December term, 1846. 

Argument of W. H. Seward, on the law of Congress concern- 
ing the recapture of fugitives from service. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Young Men’s Mercantile Li- 
brary Assuciation, Cincinnati. 

Our Country, the Herald of a New Era, by Rey. Charles B. 
Boynton. Cincinnati. 

Address before the Aurora Horticultural Society, by David 
Thomas, Esq., Auburn, New York. 

Unity and Peace, a Sermon, by John Weiss, Watertown, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Oration before the New England Society in the city of New 
York, by Charles W. Upham, December 22, 1846. 

A Thanksgiving Sermon. By the Pastor of the Central Con- 
gregational Church, Worcester, Mass. 

The One Progressive Principle. By J. T. Headley. 
dress, second edition. New York. 

The Bible Society and Evangelical Alliance. An Address. 
By Thomas H. Stockton. 

Papers on the Slave Power. By J. G. Palfrey, Boston. 

Common Schools of Ohio. Report of the Secretary of State. 


An Ad- 


— 


x The following editorial was crowded out 
last week. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION AMONG 

ANTI-SLAVERY MEN. 

The Declaration of Sentiments put forth by the 
anti-slavery men who formed the American Anti- 
Slavery Society in 1832-'33, disclaimed any inten- 
tion to invoke the power of Congress to abolish | 
slavery in the States. “ We fully and unanimously 
recognise (say the signers) the sovereignty of each 
State, to legislate exclusively on the subject of the 
slavery which is tolerated within its limits. We 
concede that Congress, under the present national 
compact, has no right to interfere with any of the 
slave States, in relation to this momentous sub- 


clause of compact, « stipulation between the States, and 
conferred no power, imposed no duty, on the Fed- 
eral Legislature to legislate upon the subject. An 
anti-slavery Representative or Senator elect could 
therefore take the usual oath of office, without 
bringing himself under an obligation to do any- 
thing contrary to his peculiar principles. 

But, as the contest between the American Anti- 
Slavery Society and Liberty men in the East grew 
warmer, the tendency in each was to take stronger 
and stronger ground on its own side. The Society 
at last reached the last point of progress in its 
abhorrence of the Constitution, solemnly resolved 
that it was “a covenant with death and an agree- 
ment with hell,” and then hoisted the flag of Dis- 
union. On the other hand, leading men in the Lib- 
erty party began to claim that the Constitution was 
a pure anti-slavery compact—that there were no 
exceptional provisions in it—that if any provisions 
were intended to be such, none was so in words— 
that a strict construction of the Constitution 
would prevent the master from recapturing a fu- 
gitive from service or labor—and that under the 
Constitution, either Congress might declare the 
abolition of slavery in the States, or the Federal 
courts decree freedom to any slave who might sue 
for it. 

These views were first broached, we think, in 
1838, by a distinguished legal gentleman in New 
York ; but he could not then ake many converts. 
During the contest we have referred to, various 
tracts have been written, and widely circulated, 
taking similar positions, and maintaining them 
with great ingenuity. Insensibly, with but little 
discussion in the papers of the party, urged on by 
the influences we have adverted to, and reluctant 
to say or do anything which might Jook like a 
concession to slavery, several Liberty editors have 
come to regard favorably these doctrines, if not 
to entertain them. They have made no formal 
declaration on the sabject—they have not discussed 
the question elaborately in their papers. They do 
not seem to be conscious of any change of opinion; 
but, most certainly, they are rapidly drifting to- 
wards a new creed. We say “nen,” not because 
novelty is a valid objection to any doctrine, but we 
are anxious to arrest the attention of our breth- 
ren of the Press. The other day, our respected 
cotemporary of the Washington Patriot (published 
in eastern Pennsylvania) took great exceptions to 
an editorial in the Era which but repeated the 
constitutional doctrine advocated by us ever since 
we had any creed upon the subject, and expressed 


.| the opinion that our views were opposed to those 


held by the great body of Liberty men. 

We are anxious to know whether this be a fact. 
It is time that we understood one another; and 
that the public should know what constitutional 
ground the Liberty party occupies. Let not dec- 
larations of great constitutional principles be re- 
ceived or promulgated without careful, deliberate 
examination. 

No National Convention of Liberty men has 
given its sanction to these new doctrines; nor do 
we know of any State Liberty Convention that 
has done so, clearly and definitely. But this brings 
us to the resolutions of the late Liberty Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts, some of which we stated 
last week would be examined in this number, with 
a view to indicate a few points from which we 
dissent. Our introductory remarks, however, have 
occupied so much space, it will be better to post- 
pone what we have to say another week. 

eee eat 
Wasuineton, Fed, 18, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

In your paper of the 18th instant, I find it re- 
ported thati— 

* Mr. Harmanson said they were giving aid and 
comfort in another way. The Wilmot proviso was 
doing it. So far from conciliating every section 
of the country, it was distracting the supporters 
of the war. It dampened the patriotism of the 











ject.” Up to the year 1840, this was the doctrine 
of anti-slavery men, with two or three exceptions ; 
and their great object was declared to be, by agita- 
tion and discussion, to change public sentiment at 
the North, so as to counteract the influence of 
slavery over Northern mind and institutions; and 
to change public sentiment at the South, so as to 
induce abolition there, by the use of the constitu- 
tional means in the hands of its own citizens. 

As they constituted a moral reform party, they 
were not led to examine critically the relations of 
the Federal Constitution to slavery, and their po- 
litical responsibilities in regard to it. 

During this agitation, however, the controlling 
influence of the evil over the Federal Govern- 
ment, and over the two great political parties 
which from time to time administered its func- 
tions, was gradually made manifest, till, in the 
year 1839, a political party, consisting mainly of a 
portion of the abolitionists, was organized, with a 
view to meet and subvert this influence. 

Within a few years, this party had absorbed the 
majority of the members of the anti-slavery socie- 
ties, and also obtained accessions from the old po- 
litical parties. Of the remaining abolitionists, 
some were merged in the Whig or Democratic 
party, and the rest, under the guidance chiefly of 
William Lloyd Garrison, continued their organi- 
zation as moral suasionists. 

Up to the time of their separation, the view of 
the Constitution entertained by abolitionists gen- 
erally was, that it was in its spirit, principles, and 
scope, an anti-slavery instrument; but that there 
were in it certain compromises respecting slavery, 
exceptional in character, though involving no such 
positive obligation to support slavery, as would 
bind any one holding office under it to commit a 
wrong act. 

Among the moral suasionists were three classes 
of persons—those who held simply that a political 
anti-slavery party was entirely inexpedient and 
injurious ; those who believed all human govern- 
ment to be wrong in principle; and those who, 
not concurring with the second class, still regarded 
the Constitution of the United States as a pro- 
slavery instrument, which no one could support or 
sanction without being implicated in the respon- 
sibility of upholding slavery. The second class, 
to which Mr. Garrison belonged, became at once 
the controlling element of the moral-suasion aboli- 
tionists, but it united with the third class in con- 
demning political anti-slavery action, chiefly on 
the ground of the pro-slavery character of the 
Federal Constitution. 

Owing to causes it would be unprofitable to 
mention, the American Anti-Slavery Society felt 
it its duty to engage in a systematic effort to de- 
stroy, if possible, the political organization—the 
Liberty party. For the last five years, it would 
be difficult to say against which it has directed 
its fiercer assaults—the Slaveholders or the Liber- 
ty men. Knowing that these men generally were 
conscientious, and in the habit of recognising the 
duty of strict adherence to right, it became the 
great aim of the Society to demonstrate that the 
Constitution was essentially framed for the sup- 
port of slavery ; and that several of its provisions 
imposed duties upon all holding office under it, to 
countenance or give force to slavery in certain 
cases. Hence the inference, that no man who be- 
lieved this system a sin could with a good con- 
science either support a candidate for office, or be 
himself a candidate. If this view of the Constitu- 
tion should prevail, it would of course put an end 
to an anti-slavery political party. This policy, 
together with the continual claim put forth by the 
South, that slavery was protected by certain con- 
stitutional guaranties, drove the Liberty men to 
become students of the Constitution, 

At first, the majority of them saw no reason to 
abandon the position held by anti-slavery men from 
the commencement of their movement—that the 
Constitution, in its tone and general tenor, was 
anti-slavery, but that there were in it certain ex- 
ceptional provisions. These, they held, did not im. 
pose upon them any duty in conflict with their 
anti-slavery principles, whether as voters or legis- 
laters. The clause tolerating the foreign slave 
trade till the year 1808, so faras it permitted what 
Was Wrong, had exhausted itself, and was no longer 
in force. The provision in regard to slave repre- 
sentation was a simple recognition of the existence 
of a slave population, and of the principle that a 
State containing it ought to be deprived ofa certain 
portion of political power. The provision relative 
to fugitives from service or labor was strictly a 








South. Gentlemen were mistaken in supposing 
that they would extirpate slavery by such restric- 
tion. The people of the South were as anxious to 
get rid of slavery as the North. But it would not 
be accomplished in a day. A door must be opened 
for them still further south, through which slavery 
could go to a congenial home, beneath the vertical 
rays of thesun. For half a century had the in- 
stitution of slavery been receding southward. Let 
the retreat go on, and by and by the Southern 
States would be free.” 

Now, sir, there is one sentence of this report that 
I solemnly protest against ; which is, that I stated 
“That the people of the South were as anxious to 
get rid of slavery as the North.” So far from say- 
ing that, I contended, that no greater calamity 
could befall our country than emancipation in the 
Southern States. Nay, that it would retard the 
progress of the great principles of equal rights 
throughout Christendom, for a century, perhaps 
centuries; that our great commercial power prin- 
cipally rested on slave labor; with this power we 
disseminated our principles throughout the world. 
To emancipate the-slaves, would be a certain loss 
of that power. To be shorn of that power, would 
give a check tothe principles of republicanism, 
which would take centuries to overcome. 

Will you be kind enough to publish this note. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. H. Harmanson. 


Note by the Editor—We copied the report of 
Mr. Harmanson’s remarks from the Washington 
Union, not having had the pleasure of hearing that 
gentleman. In reference to our commerce and 
slave labor, let us ask, Would the South have had 
nothing to export under a system of free labor? 
Their staple of cotton is greatly overvalued. The 
single crop of hay in the North far exceeds in value 
the entire cotton crop of the South. ‘The value of 
the cotton exported last year was about fifty-four 
millions of dollars. The value of the commerce 
on the Northern Lakes is more than one hundred 
millions annually. 





House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 20, 1847. 
To the Editor of the National Evra: 

Sir: Your paper of the 18th has just been shown 
to me by a friend, in which I find a few disjointed 
expressions of abad summary from the Union are 
made use of to draw an important inference, by 
you, which does not follow, and you would never 
have drawn, I am sure, if you had heard all I did 


say. 

I should have corrected the report of the Union, 
if I had not then been engaged in writing ovt my 
remarks, which I intended to ask that paper to pub- 
lish. I can scarcely blame the reporter, as I was 
giving a hurried summary of the positions I pur- 
posed to take. 

The gentlemen around me were anxious to obtain 
the floor, as the hour for terminating the debate ap- 
poonews So far from your inference being true, 

believe slavery, as it exists at the South, under 
ordinary circumstances, is the happiest combina- 
tion of labor and capital yet in use in society. At 
the same time, I believe, and contended, that to 
confine the slaves to the present States, would be 
destructive to the best interests of all parties— 
masters, slaves, and the free States; and also ad- 
duced arguments to prove that slavery would and 
must gradually end by its extension over new ter- 
ritory, without law or force, from the nature of 
the natural laws of population and labor ; and that 
no human power or regulation could prevent it, 
unless, indeed, the African slave trade was again 
opened, which no one had asked. As one evidence, 
I referred to the diminished ratio of slave increase 
in the slave States, at the last census, which could 
not be accounted for upon any other principle than 
the increase of slave territory and the inadequacy 
of slave labor to supply it, and consequent increase 
of free labor in the slave States to supply it, &c. 
I contrasted this natural and quiet termination of 
‘slavery without loss, to the forcible termination, 
by extinguishing white men, in the present slave 
States, which could be the only perfect consum- 
mation of the policy contemplated by the Wilmot 
proviso. 

Please do me the — “ publish this note. 

Respectfully 
W. it. Bevemenanioen: 

Note by the Editor —Certainly. We were in the 

Senate during the debate in the House in which 
Mr. Brockenbrough was engaged, and had, there- 
fore, to depend upon the report of it published in 
the “Union.” We would respectfully direct the 
attention of Mr. B. to an apparent inconsistency 
between his policy and his creed. His creed is, that 
slavery in the South “is the happiest combination 
of labor and capital yet in use in society ;” but his 
policy is, to extend this happy combination over 
new territory, although he “adduced arguments 
to show that slavery would and must gradually 
end by its extension over new territory” Heis, 
then, the strong supporter of a policy which must 
destroy what he regards as “the happiest combi- 
nation of capital and labor yet in use in society !” 
There must be a radical error either in the creed 
or in the policy of the honorable gentleman 





would urge their fellow-men to fight, while they 
refuse to také up arms themselves, but desert their 
country in her hours of darkest trial and dan- 
ger. 

This was capital. 

These attempts of dependants on. the Adminis- 
tration to manufacture public sentiment are fully 
appreciated. 


CORRECTION. 

Last week, by a strange blunder, Mr. Dunlap, 
of Maine, was represented in our paper, as going 
against Wilmot’s proviso. He went for it in all 
its stages. 


—— 


SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY. 


Extract of a letter to the Publisher, February 20, 1847. 

“ A great effort is being made in Columbus O., for 
the relief of the suffering Irish. It is expected 
that from 6,000 to 8,000 dollars will be raised in 
Franklin county alone, for this benevolent object.” 


Judge Underwood, after twenty-nine ballotings, 
was elected United States Senator, on the 13th, 
in the Kentucky Legislature. 


wena | ‘ 
FOREIGN NEWS—ARRIVAL OF THE CAM- 
BRIA—DECLINE IN GRAIN. 


——@—— 


The steamship Cambria arrived at Boston last 
Saturday evening, from Liverpool on the 4th inst. 

The most important intelligence brought by 
the Cambria is the decline in the prices of flour, 
grain, &c. in the British market, owing to im- 
mense receipts, and a tightness in the money mar- 
ket. There is every prospect that whatever 
changes hereafter may take place, they will be in 
favor of the purchaser, not seller of breadstuffs, 

The measures of relief proposed by the Ministry 
are, the removal of duties on the importation of 
grain, the suspension of the navigation laws, the 
remission of the sugar duties. 

The famine in Ireland continues. Portions of 
Scotland, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Hun- 
gary, &c., are only less exposed to this scourge 
than Ireland. 

The French Government has reduced the duties 
on grain and flour, and is importing from this 
country 100,000 barrels of flour. 

Lord John Russell has brought forward his 
plan of relief to Ireland. Money is to be advanced 
for seed for the next crops. Loans to be made to 
such of the Irish landlords as want to improve 
their waste lands; or the lands will be bought by 
Government at a fixed price. A million sterling 
is to be advanced for the reclamation of waste 
land, which is then to be resold in small lots. 
Drainage is to be carried on. 

The distress in Ireland is terrible. The news- 
papers abound in such cases as the following : 


From the Rev. Samuel Stock, Rector and Vicar of 
Kilcommon, County of Mayo. 

“A day ago I entered a miserable cabin, dug 
out of the bog; a poor woman sat propped against 
the wall inside; the stench was intolerable ; and 
on my complaining of it, the mother pointed to a 
sort of square bed in one corner; it contained the 
putrid, the absolutely melted away, remains of her 
eldest son. On inquiry why she did not bury it, 
she assigned two reasons: first, she had not 
strength to go out and acquaint the neighbors; 
next, she waited till her other child would die, 
and they might bury both together. I examined 
the place where it lay; the sight was awful; the 
poor child lay there, unable even to ery; so ex- 
hausted, and so far gone, no after efforts could 
save it. It is since dead—it died this day. Here 
is one case in many.” 


Accounts from Prussia are almost as painful 
as from Ireland. 

Thousands are in danger of dying by starvation 
in Hungary, before the spring. 

The misery in Flanders, from want of food, is 
dreadful. 


Lord John Russell has introduced into Parlia- 
ment a bill for the relief and improvement of Ire- 
land, the main provisions of which are: Money is 
to be advanced by Government for the purchase 
of seed crops; loans to be made to the landlords 
for the improvement of waste lands, or the lands 
to be bought by Government at fixed rates; if the 
landlords will neither sell nor improve, Govern- 
ment to be empowered to take the lands at a valu- 
ation; a million sterling to be appropriated for 
the reclamation of waste lands; drainage to be ex- 


tensively carried out; lands purchased by the | and seventeen prisoners. The loss of the victors 
Government to be resold in small lots; yeoman | js set down at five killed and eleven wounded. 
proprietary for temporary relief to be created; | The only account of the engagement published in 
new poor-laws to be enacted; committees to be | the Havana papers is the official despatch of the 
appointed to distribute money and food ; out-door | victorious commander, and perhaps it would be 
relief recommended to aged and infirm paupers. | well to make some allowance for a Mexican speak- 
The whole outlay for the relief of Ireland pro- ing of his own achievements. The place is of no 
posed is seven million pounds at least. importance whatever as a military post, and was 
The French Government has addressed _circu- | abandoned immediately after being taken. 
lars to the consuls of Mexico, prohibiting French The Campeachian forces were in the imme- 
subjects from taking letters of marque. diate vicinity of Merida, and had demanded its 
Lord Palmerston has stated, on authority, that | surrender, giving twenty-four hours to consider. 
no person in England was authorized to issue let- | The Government forces in reply proposed a cessa- 
ters of marque. tion of hostilities, and the appointment of commis- 
Liverroot Grain Market, Fes. 3.—Small sales | sioners on both sides to settle matters amicably. 


of American flour at 40s. 6d. Sales on a larger | This, however, was rejected, and the commander 
scale at 40s. Wheat in limited demand, the prices | of Merida refused to surrender ; and at the last 


having receded from 4d. to 6d. per 70 Ibs. below | accounts it was momentarily expected that the 


the rates of the previous week. Campeachians would attack the cit 
Corn 68s. to 72s.; cornmeal 11s. 3d. to 11s. 9d. P » 


Beef advanced 2s. 6d. since the 20th ultimo. Mess 
pork 70s. to 72s. 6d., and middling 60s. to 65s. ; 
bacon 10s.,and in great demand. Cheese advanced 
1s. to 2s. per cwt. Lard has risen 6s. per cwt. 
Rice is in request, Carolina 30s. to 31s. per ewt. 
The declining tendency is produced by enact- 
ments of Parliament, the three principal measures 
being the entire remission of the corn duty; the 
suspension of the navigation laws; and a proposed 
remission of sugar duties. 

Liverroot Corron Market, Irs. 3—The cot- 
ton market has been in a very quiet position, and 
prices are on the decline. On the 30th ult., 6,000 
bales sold. On the 1st instant, 5,000 bales changed 
hands. The business of the 2d was estimated at 
2,000 bales. Yesterday, the 3d, we had a dull 
heavy market, with prices for American generally 
1gd. per pound lower. Other descriptions have 
remained unchanged. The sales of the day amount 
to about 3,500 bales American at 614d. to 7344. ; 
200 Egyptian at 7d. to 734d., and 200 Surat at 
414d. to 43d. 


IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO, 


Santa Anna Still Alive—Reported Resignation of his 
Cablnct-—Ztrentesed Pronuncinmento by the Cler- 
gy, &e. 

We are indebted to the Charleston Courier and 
Evening News for the subjoined important news, 
obtained by the arrival from Havana of the brig 
Adela, Captain Watson, to whom it was commu- 
nicated by our consul, Mr. Campbell, who received 
it by the arrival at Havana of the Vera Cruz 
packet of the 6th instant: 

Santa Anna is still at San Luis Potosi, at the 
head of 22,000 men, generally occupied with his 
favorite amusement of cock fighting. 

General Taylor is said to have left his recent 
position, and passed Victoria, at the head of 6,000 
men, supposed to be on his march to Tampico. 

The clergy have refused to contribute the 
$8,000,000 attempted to be raised from them; 
they are much excited against Santa Anna, and 
_ endeavoring to get up pronunciamentos against 

im. 

The whole cabinet of Santa Anna are reported 
to have resigned. Great jealousies exist among 
the different Generals in the Mexican army, and 
consequently much confusion and disorganization 
prevails. 

Vera Cruz is garrisoned by 3,000 troops, dispir- 
ited, and expect the city to be attacked by the 
Americans on the 2d February. 

far sere aes 


LATER FROM TEXAS, 


Embarkation of General Worth’s Command. 

The steamer Palmetto arrived at New Orleans 
on the 10th inst., with dates from Galveston to the 
7th. The Commercial Times says: 

The prize case against the schooner Francisco, 
from Yucatan, and the seizure of the schooner 
Star, with apparel, furniture, and cargo, supposed 
to be worth £40,000 or $50,000, are before the 
United States district court, now sitting asa court 
of admiralty in Galveston. Samuel Yerger, Esq., 
is appointed to act as district attorney pro tem., in 
the absence of Geo. W. Brown, Esq. ; 

The schooner James McKnight, which had just 
arrived at Galveston, passed five large ships bound 
down, al filled with troops, 30 miles N. E. of the 
Brazos Santiago. 

Generals Scott and Worth were still at the 
Brazos when the Dove, also a late arrival, left. 
General Worth’s whole command had arrived 
from above, and were reported to be all on ship- 
board, and ready to sail down the coast. 

The next session of the Texas Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church will as- 
semble on the 10th of March next, at Cedar Creek, 
in Washington county. 


IMPORTANT FROM YUCATAN. 


War between me ae Campeachy—A Battle 

ought. 

The brig P. Soule, Capt. Thompson, arrived at 
New Orleans on the 12th instant, from Havana, 
bringing papers of that city to the 30th ultimo, 
which contain intelligence from Merida to the ef- 
fect that actual hostilities between the Campeach- 
ians and Merida forces had commenced. 

On the 10th ultimo, Government troops to the 
number of 400 infantry and 29 dragoons, with one 
piece of artillery, from Merida, attacked the vil- 
lage of Tabi, and after two hours fighting took it, 
driving the Campeachians out before them. The 
force of the Campeachians is not given. Their 
loss is said to be between forty and fifty killed, 





ea aa 
CONGRESS. 
Wepnespay, Fesruary 17. 

A discussion arose in the Senate on the occasion 
of the presentation of a petition by John A. Barry, 
a British subject, praying some change in legisla- 
tion. It was respectful and able. The discussion 
turned upon the question whether an alien had a 
right to petition—Mr. Webster contending for it, 
Mr. Calhoun against it. Some two years ago, a 
petition was presented by certain literary gentle- 
men of Great Britain, asking for the passage of an 
international copyright law. It was received with- 
out objection, Mr. Calhoun (according to Mr. 
Huntington, a Senator) supporting the reception. 
It is rather a petty business to be disputing about 
the right of an alien to petition, when his petition 
is entirely respectful. 

The naval appropriation bill was considered. 

Mr. Colquitt then addressed the Senate on the 
special order, the three million bill. He defend- 
ed the “Union,” advocated the entire policy of 
the President, eulogized his fidelity to Democratic 
principles, differing in every point with Mr. Cal- 
houn, except as to the mode of terminating the 
war, in regard to which he concurred in the meas- 
ures of that gentleman. 

A great many privave bills were then disposed 
of, and the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, a bill directing the mileage of the 
members of Congress to he estimated according 
to the shortest mail route, was passed. 

A bill was reported providing for the addition 
of general officers. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The petition of John A. Barry, a British sub- 
ject, was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. McKay reported a bill to increase the reve- 
nue, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the last message of the President. 

The bill to establish an additional land district 
in Wisconsin, with an amendment, preventing the 
sale of mineral lands for less than five dollars per 
acre, Was passed. 

A bill to establish a new Territory, by the name 
of Minnesota, (adjoining Wisconsin, we believe.) 
was passed. 


-——_-@—— 


RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 


The whole country is moving. The sum of 
$20,000 has been collected in New York within a 
short time. An immense relief meeting was held 
there a few evenings since. 

A grand ball for the relief of Ireland was given 
on the night of the 15th, in Baltimore. Total re- 
ceipts, $3,000. When expenses have been paid, 
the charity will be rather meager. This thing of 
dancing, while Ireland is starving, is in miserable 
taste. 

Cincinnati, » ith a population much ‘smaller, 
dispenses with balls, but raises at one public meet- 
ing $4,000! The good people there are also about 
chartering a schooner just built at Marietta, and 
loading her with provisions. R. W. Lee has offer- 
ed to be one of ten to furnish each $1,000 worth of 
provisions. 

The small town of Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, raised $5,000. 

The laborers and mechanics at Brooklyn have 
given $700. 

Mr. Pakenham, in a very delicately worded 
note, encloses $500 to the treasurer in Washing- 
ton, for the relief of his countrymen. 

Large and enthusiastic meetings have been held 
in Boston, New Orleans, Pittsburg, Charleston, 
and, indeed, such meetings are in progress in all 
the towns, villages, and cities of the United 
States. 

The great meeting in Washington has given a 
strong impulse, a large number of the meetings 
having been called in response to the appeal put 
forth by that meeting. 

We cannot too earnestly press upon all our 
readers the necessity of prompt action. 


a 


WAR MEETING. 


Tuurspay, Fesrvary 18. 
Mr. Butler addressed the Senate on the three 
million bill. He was perplexed on every side. He 
saw nothing to be gained by a vigorous prosecution 
of the war, and no relief in peace. We were like 
the shepherd who had the wolf by the ears. It 
was perilous to keep hold, worse to let go. He 
spoke in terms of deep devotion to the Union, and 
argued at length against the Wilmot proviso. For 
an extract of his speech, see the second page. 
After his speech, various private bills were dis- 
posed of. 
In the House, a bill in relation to certain roads 
in Wisconsin was debated at length. Attempts 
were made to fasten upon it a great many amend- 
ments, appropriating moneys to Works of internal 
improvement, but they were all voted down, and 
the bill itself was at last killed. 

A bill providing for certain public works in 
Wisconsin was taken up in Committee of the 
Whole, and a motion was made to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and substitute the river 
and harbor bill. This provides $500,000, instead 
of $1,500,000, as at the last session. 

The Committee rose and reported progress. 

Messrs. Cilley and Miller presented resolutions 
of the States of New Hampshire and New Jer- 
sey, against the further extension of slavery. 

The question of reception was raised by a South- 
ern Senator, but speedily withdrawn. The reso- 
lutions were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Calhoun introduced a series of resolutions 
on the subject of slavery, and spoke as follows : 

Mr. President, I rise to offer @ set of resolutions 
in reference to the yerions ps aarp a tergh os 

Legislatures upon 
sail the extension p> saat and the proviso attach- 
ed to the House bill, called the three million bill. 
What I before I send my resolutions to 


A war meeting was held in Vauxhall, New 
York, a few evenings since, got up chiefly by cus- 
tom-house officers, dependants, &c. They passed 
divers patriotic resolutions, and tore in pieces a 
series of resolutions offered by the working men, 
of which we give the following, as specimens of 
the rest : 


Resolved, therefore, That we, National Reform- 
ers of the city of New York, in view of our coun- 
try’s imminent peril, avr hound to make prompt 
answer to her call for aid, do solemnly pledge our- 
selves to raise and enrol for active service in the 
war against Mexico eight hundred men by the first 
day of April next: Provided, That those of our 
fellow-citizens, numbering fiv® hundred and eighty 
men, who have signed the call for this meeting, 
will pledge themselves to enlist and unite with us 
in active service, to make common cause against 
the crgoite striving to restore an honorable 
peace to our distracted country. 

Resolved, That the regiment so enrolled shall 
be empowered to select from among their numbers 
suitable officers to lead them; and the pay to be 
equally divided among officers and men. 

Resolved, That it becomes the imperative duty 
of every American citizen who raises his voice in 
favor of war, to enroll himself in the ranks, and 
become an active defender of his country’s liber- 
ties ; therefore, honor and patriotism tly de- 
mand that those of vur fellow-citizens who have 
given their names as advocates of war should im- 
mediately unite with us, and repair speedily to the 
theatre of action in Mexico. 





the table, is, to make a few explanatory remarks. 


Resolved, That we are constrained to look with . 
S Mr. President, it was solemnly asserted on this 


distrust upon the actions and motives of men who 











floor, some time ago, that all parties in the non- 
slaveholding States had come to a fixed and solemn 
determination upon two propositions. One was, 
that there should be no further admission of any 
States into this Union which permitted by their 
Constitutions the existence of slavery; and the 
other was, that slavery shall not hereafter exist in 
of any the territories of the United States; the ef- 
fect of which would be, to give to the non-slavehold- 
ing States the monopoly of the public domain, to the 
entire exclusion of the slayeholding States. Since 
that declaration was made, Mr. President, we have 
abundant proof that there was a satisfactory foun- 
dation for it. We have received already solemn res- 
olutions passed by seven of the non-slaveholding 
States—one-half of the number already in the 
Union, Iowa not being counted—using the strong- 
est possible language to that effect ; and no doubt, 
in a short space of time, similar resolutions will be 
received from all of the non-slaveholding States. 
But we need not go beyond the walls of Congress. 
The subject has been agitated in the other House, 
and they have sent you up a bill “prohibiting the 
extension of slavery” (using their own language) 
“to any territory which may be acquired by the 
United States hereafter.” At the same time, two 
resolutions which have been moved to extend the 
compromise line from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific, during the present session, have been re- 
jected by a decided majority. 

Sir, there is no mistaking the signs of the times; 
and it is high time that the Southern States, the 
slaveholding States, should inquire what is now 
their relative strength in this Union, and what it 
will be if this determination should be carried into 
effect hereafter. Sir, already we are in a minority— 
I use the word “we? for brevity sake—already we 
are in a minority in the other House, in the elec- 
toral college, and, I may say, in every department 
of this Government, except, at present, in the Senate 
of the United States—there, for the present, we 
have an equality. Of the twenty-eight States, 
fourteen are non-slaveholding, and fourteen are 
slaveholding, counting Delaware, which is doubt- 
ful, as one of the non-slaveholding States. But 
this equality of strength exists only in the Senate. 
One of the clerks, at my request, has furnished me 
with a statement of what is the relative strength 
of the two descriptions of States, in the other 
House of Congress, and in the electoral college. 
There are 228 Representatives, including Iowa, 
which is already represented there. Of these, 
138 are from the non-slaveholding States, and 90 
are from what are called the slave States, giving a 
majority in the aggregate to the former of 48, In 
the electoral college there are 168 votes belonging 
to the non-slaveholding States, and 118 to the 
slaveholding, giving a majority of 50 to the nont 
slaveholding. 

We, Mr. President, have at present only one 
position in the Government, by which we may 
make any resistance to this aggressive policy which 
has been declared against the South, or any other 
that the non-slaveholding States may choose to 
take. And this equality in this body is of the 
most transient character. Already lowaisa State; 
but, owing to some domestic calamity, is not yet 
represented in this body. When she appears 
here, there will be an addition of two Senators to 
the representatives here of the non-slaveholding 
States. Already Wisconsin has passed the initia- 
tory stage, and will be here at next session. This 
will add two more, making a clear majority of four 
in this body on the side of the non-slaveholding 
States, who will thus be enabled to sway every 
branch of this Government at their will and pleas- 
ure. But, sir, if this aggressive policy be follow- 
ed—if the determination of the non-slaveholding 
States is to be adhered to hereafter, and we are to 
be entirely excluded from the territories which we 
already possess, or may possess—if this is to be the 
fixed policy of the Government, I ask, what will 
be our situation hereafter ? 

Sir, there is ample space for twelve or fifteen of 
the largest description of States in the territories 
belonging to the United States. Already a law is 
in course of passage through the other House, 
creating one north of Wisconsin. There is ample 
room for another north of Iowa; and another north 
of that ; and then that large region extending on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, from 49 degrees 
down to the Texan line, which may be set down 
fairly as an area of twelve and a half degrees of 
latitude—that extended region of itself is suscep- 
tible of having six, seven, or eight large States. 
To this, add Oregon, which extends from 49 to 42 
degrees, which will give four more, and I make a 
very moderate calculation when I say that, in ad- 
dition to lowa and Wisconsin, twelve more States 
upon the territory already ours—without refer- 
ence to any acquisitions from Mexico—may be, 
and will be, shortly added to these United States. 
How will wethen stand? There will be but four- 
teen on the part of the South—we are to be fixed, 
limited, and forever—and twenty-eight on the 
part of the non-slaveholding States! Twenty- 
eight! Double our number! And with the same 
disproportion in the other House and in the elec- 
toral college! The Government, sir, will be en- 
tirely in the hands of the non-slaveholding States, 
overwhelmingly. 

Sir, if this state of things is to go on—if this 
determination, sosolemnly made, is to be persisted 
in, where shall we stand, as far as this Federal 
Government of ours is concerned? What, then, 
must wedo? We must look to justice—to our 
own interests—to the Constitution. We will have 
no longer ‘a shield even in equality here. Now, 
can we rely upon the sense of justice of this body ? 
Ought we to rely upon this? These are the 
solemn questions which I put on all sides. 

Sir, look to the past. Ifwe are to look to that— 
I will not go into the details—we will see from the 
beginning of this Government to the present day, 
as far as pecuniary resources are concerned—as 
far as the disbursement of revenue is involved, it 
will be found that we have been a portion of the 
community which has substantially supported this 
Government, without receiving anything like a 
tantamount support from it. But why should I 
go beyond this very measure itself? Why go be- 
yond this determination, on the part of the non- 
slaveholding States, that there can be no further 
addition tothe slaveholding States, to prove what 
our condition is ? 

Sir, what is the entire amount of this policy? 
I will not say that it is so designed. I will not say 
from what cause it originated. I will not say 
whether blind fanaticism on one side, whether a 
hostile feeling to slavery entertained by many not 
fanatical on the other, has produced it ; or whether 
it has been the work of men, who, looking to po- 
litical power, have considered the agitation of this 
question as the most effectual mode of obtaining 
the spoils of this Government. I look to the fact 
itself. It is a policy now openly avowed to be per- 
sisted in. It isa policy, Mr. President, which aims 
to monopolize the powers ofthis Government, and 


‘to obtain sole possession of its patronage. 


Now, I ask, is there any remedy? Does the 
Constitution afford any remedy? And if not, is 
there any hope? These, Mr. President, are solemn 
questions—not only to us, but. let me say to gentle- 
men from the non-slaveholding States, to them. 
Sir, the day that the balance between the two sec- 
tions of the country, the slaveholding States and 
the non-slaveholding States, is destroyed, is a day 
that will not be far removed from political revolu- 
tion, anarchy, civil war, and wide-spread disaster. 
The balance of this system is in the slaveholding 
States. They are the conservative portion—al- 
ways have been the conservative portion—always 
will be the conservative portion; and with a due 
balance on their part may, for generations to come, 
uphold this glorious Union of ours. But if this 
policy should be carried out—if we are to be re- 
duced to a handful—if we are to become a mere 
bail to play the presidential game with—to count 
something in the Baltimore caucus—if this is to 
be the result—wo! wo! I say, to this Union! 

Now, sir, I put again the solemn question : does 
the Constitution afford any remedy? Is there any 
provision in it by which this aggressive policy, 
boldly avowed, as if perfectly consistent with our 
institutions and the safety and red of the 
United States, may be confronted? Is this a pol- 
icy consistent with the Constitution. No, Mr. 
President, no! It is, in all its features, daringly 
opposed to the Constitution. What is it? Ours 
is a Federal Constitution. The States are its con- 
stituents, and not the people. The twenty-eight 
States (the twenty-nine States, including Iowa) 
stand under this Government as twenty-nine indi- 
viduals, or as twenty-nine individuals would stand 
to a consolidated power. It was not made for the 
mere individual prosperity of the State as individ- 
uals. No, sir. It was made for higher ends. It 
was formed, that every State constituting a portion 
of this great Union of ours should enjoy all its 
advantagés, natural and acquired, with greater 
security, and enjoy them more perfectly. The 
whole system is based on justice and equality, per- 
fect equality between the members of this repub- 
lic. Nor can that be consistent with equality 
which will make this public domain a monopoly 
on one side—which, in its consequences, would 
place the whole power in one section of the Union, 
to be wielded against the other sections of the 
Union! Is that equality? 

How do we stand in reference to this territorial 
question—this public domain of ours? Why, sir, 
what is it? It is the common property of the 
States of this Union. They are called “the ter- 
ritories of the United States.” And what are the 
“United States” but the States united ? Sir, these 
territories are the property of the States united ; 
held jointly for their common use. And is it con- 
sistent with justice, is it consistent with equality, 
that any portion of the partners, outnumbering 
another portion, shall oust them in this common 
property of theirs—shall any law which shall 
Eicion from emigrating with thea property tothe 

nion from emigrati i i e 
territories of the United States? Would that be 
Seance psoperty, held jinly, for the common 
common j > e co 
benefit of all? | Would it be 60 considered in pri- 
vate life? Would it not be considered the greatest 








outrage in the world, and which ay 
face ot the globe would at once poe Hil onthe 

Mr. President, not only is that Proposition gross- 
ly inconsistent with the Constitution, but the 
other, which undertakes to say that no State shall 
be admitted into this Union which shall not pro- 
hibit, by its Constitution, the existence of slaves, 
is equally a great outrage against the Constitution 
of the United States, Sir, I hold it to be a funda- 
mental principle of our political system. that the 
people havea right to establish what Government 
they may think proper for themselves; that every 
State about to become a member of this Union has 
a right to form its own Government as it pleases ; 
and that, inorder to be admitted, there is but one 
qualification—and that is, that .the Government 
shall be republican. It is not so expressly pre- 
scribed by the instrument itself, but by that great 
section which guaranties to every State in this 
Union a republican form of Government. Now, 
sir, What is proposed? It is proposed, from a 
vague, indefinite, erroneous, and most dangerous 
conception of private individual liberty, to over- 
rule this great common liberty which a people 
have of framing their own Constitution! Sir, the 
individual right of men is not nearly so easily to 
be established by any course of reasoning, as his 
common liberty. And yet, sir, there are men of 
such delicate feeling on the subject of liberty— 
there are men who cannot possibly bear what they 
call slavery in one section of the country, (and it 
is not so much slavery as an institution indispen- 
sable for the good of both races.) men so squeamish 
on this point, that they are ready to strike down 
the higher right of a community to govern them- 
selves, in order to maintain the absolute right of 
individuals, in all circumstances, to govern them- 
selves! 

Mr. President, the resolutions that I have pro- 
posed present, in exact terms, these great truths. 
{ propose to present them to the Senate ; I pro- 
pose to have a vote upon them ; and I trust there 
is no gentleman here who will refuse a direct vote 
upon these propositions. It is manly that we shall 
know the state of things. It is due to our con- 
stituents that we should insist upon it; and I, as 
one, Will insist upon it that the sense of this body 
shall be taken—the body which represents the 
States in their capacity as communities, and the 
members of which are to be their special guar- 
dians, It is due to them, sir, that there should be 
a fair expression of what is the sense of this body. 
Upon that expression much depends. It is the 
only stand which we can have. It is the only 
position which we can take, which will uphold us 
with anything like independence—which will give 
us any chance at all to maintain an equality in 
this Union, on those great principles to which I 
have had reference. Overrule these principles, 
and we are nothing! Preserve them, and we will 
ever be a respectable portion of the community. 

Sir, here let me say a word as to the compro- 
mise line. I have always considered it as a great 
error—highly injurious to the South—because it 
surrendered, for mere temporary purposes, those 
high principles of the Constitution upon which I 
think we ought to stand. Iam against any com- 
promise line. Yet I would have been willing to 
have continued the compromise line. One of the 
resolutions in the House, to that effect, was offered 
at my suggestion. I said to a friend there, (Mr. 
Burt,) “ Let us not be disturbers of this Union. 
As abhorrent to my feelings as is that compro- 
mise line, let it be adhered to in good faith ; and 
if the other portions of the Union are willing to 
stand by it, let us not refuse to stand by it. It 
has kept peace for some time, and, in the circum- 
stances, perhaps it would be better to keep peace 
as itis.” But, sir, it was voted down by an over- 
whelming majority. It was renewed by a gentle- 
man from a non-slaveholding State, and again 
voted down by an overwhelming majority. 

Well, I see my way in the Constitution. I can- 
not in the compromise. A compromise is but an 
act of Congress. It may be overruled at any time. 
It give us no security. But the Constitution is sta- 
ble. Itisarock. On it I can stand. It is a prin- 
ciple on which we can meet our friends from the 
non-slaveholding States. It is firm ground, on 
which they can better stand in opposition to fa- 
naticism, than on the shifting sands of compro- 
mise. 

Let us be done with compromise. 
back and stand upon the Constituion ! 

Well, sir, what if the decision of this body 
shall deny to us this high constitutions1 right, 
which in my opinion is as clear as any in the in- 
strument itselfi—the more defined and stable, in- 
deed, because deduced from the entire body of the 
instrument, and the nature of the subject to 
which it relates? What then? That is a ques- 
tion which I will not undertake to decide. It isa 
question for our constituents—the slaveholding 
States. A solemn and a great question, Mr. Presi- 
dent. And if the decision should be adverse at 
this time, I trust and do believe that they will 
take under solemn consideration what they ought 
todo. I give noadvice. It would be hazardous 
and dangerous for me todo so. sBut I may speak 
as an individual member of that section of the 
Union. ThereI drew my first breath. There 
are all my hopes. I am a planter—a cotton plant- 
er. Tama Southern man and a slaveholder—a 
kind and a merciful one, I trust—and none the 
worse for being a slaveholder. I say, for one, I 
would rather meet any extremity upon earth than 
give up one inch of our equality—one inch of 
what belongs to us as members-of this great re- 
public! What! acknowledged inferiority! The 
surrender of life is nothing to sinking down into 
acknowledged inferiority ! 

I have examined this subject largely—widely. 
I think I see the future, if we do not stand up now; 
and, in my humble opinion, the condition of Ire- 
land is merciful and happy—the condition of Hin- 
doston is peace and happiness—the condition of 
Jamaica is prosperous and happy, to what the 
Southern States will be, if now they yield! 

Mr. President, I desire that the resolutions 
which I now send to the table be read. 


The resolutions were read, as follows : 


Resolved, That the territories of the United States belong 
to the several States composing this Union, and are held by 
them as their joint and common property. 

Resolved, That Congress, as the joint agent and represent- 
ative of the States of this Union, has no right to make any 
law, or do any act whatever, that shall directly, or by its ef- 
fects, make any discrimination between the States of this 
Union, by which any of them shall be deprived of its full and 
equal right in any territory of the United States, acquired or 
to be acquired. 

Resolved, That the enactment of any law which should di- 
rectly, or by its effects, deprive the citizens of any of the 
States of this Union from emigrating with their property into 
any of the territories of the United Seates, will make such 
discrimination, and would therefore be a violation of the Con- 
stitutionand the rights of the States from which such citizens 
emigrated, and in derogation of that perfect equality which 
belongs to them as members of this Union, and would tend 
directly to subvert the Union itself. 

Resolved, That, as a fundamental principle in our political 
creed, a people, in forming a Constitution, have the uncondi- 
tional right to form and adopt the Government which they 
may think best calculated to secure their liberty, prosperity, 
and happiness; and that, in conformity thereto, no other con- 
dition is imposed by the Federal Constitution on a State, in 
order to be admitted into this Union, except that its Consti- 
tution shall be republican; and that the imposition of any 
other by Congress would not only be in violation of the Con- 
stitution, but in direct conflict with the principle on which our 
political system rests. 

I move that the resolutions be printed. I shall 
move that they be taken up to-morrow ; and I do 
trust that the Senate will give them early atten- 
tion, and an early vote upon the subject. 

Here the honorable Senator resumed his seat. 

Mr. Benton then rose and said: Mr. President, 
we have some business to transact. I do not intend 
to avoid business for a string of abstractions. 

Mr. Catnoun. The Senator says he cannot take 
up abstractions. The Constitution is an abstrac- 
tion. Propriety is an abstraction. All the great 
rules of life are abstractions. The Declaration of 
Independence was made on an abstraction ; and 
when I hear a man declare that he is against ab- 
stract truth in a case of this kind, 1 am prepared 
to know what his course will be! i certainly sup- 
posed that the Senator from Missouri, the repre- 
sentative of a slaveholding State, would have sup- 
ported these resolutions. I moved them in good 
faith, under a solemn conviction of what was due 
to those whom I represent, and due the whole 
South and the whole Union. I have as little desire 
as any Senator to obstruct public business. All I 
want is, a decision—and a decision before the three 
million bill is decided. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri wants to-morrow morning, very well. The 
resolutions can be taken up on Monday. 

Mr. Benron. I will pursue my own course when 
the time comes. I know what are abstractions, and 
what are not. I know what business is, and what 
is not. I am for going on with the business of the 
session ; and I say I shall not vote for abstractions, 
years ahead, to the exclusion of business. He says 
he calculated on my course. He is mistaken. He 
knows very well, from my whole course in public 
life, that I never would leave public business to 
take up firebrands to set the world on fire. 

Mr. Catuoun. The Senator does not at all com- 


Let us go 


prehend me. 
Mr. Benton. I am from the right place. I amon 
the side of my country and the Union. 


The resolutions were then ordered to be printed. 

The naval appropriation bill was reported, and 
the amendments concurred in. 

Mr. Houston then addressed the Senate on the 
three million bill, reciting the old story about 
Texas wrongs, Texas triumphs, &e. 

The House was engaged chiefly in the consider- 
ation of private bills. 

Saturpay, Fesrvary 20. 

Mr. Souts, of Louisiana, presented, in the Sen- 
ate, the petition of certain persons for compensa- 
tion for the slaves of the Creole. It was referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. Benton’s new army bill, providing for ad- 
ditional officers, was considered in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was at length laid upon the table, and 





Mr. Simons, of Rhode Island, addressed the Sen- 


ate on the three million bill. In allusion to some 
remark of Mr. Calhoun, he said that, from every 
foot of the territory of the United States, when 
the Constitution was adopted, slavery was exclud- 
ed. He asked the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether he was right. 

(Mr. Wessrer. Perfectly.] 

_ Mr. Calhoun had spoken of the aggressive pol- 
icy of the free States. Mr. S. was astonished. 
When the Constitution was formed, the free States 
had the majority, Now the slave States were in 
the majority. The patronage of the Government 
was with the South. As to abolition, there can 
be none in the new territory proposed to be ac- 
quired, for there were no slaves there. 

[Mr. Berrien, (in his seat, Slavery in its worst 
form.} 

Mr. S. then commented on Mr. Cajhoun’s doc- 
trines concerning the Constitution, 

Mr. Cauoun arose, and branched out into 
a discursive dissertation, philosophical and histori- 
cal,on the Constitution. One remarkable passage 
we quote: 

Sir, we are as devoted to this Union as any por- 
tion of the American people. I use the phrase as 
meaning the people of the Union. But we see in 
nationality evils immeasurable to us. Admit us 
to be a nation, we see where we stand! We are 
in a minority. We have peculiar institutions ; 
we have peculiar productions; and we shall have 
to trust to the mere numerical majority of the 
whole, the unsafest of all Governments, for pro- 
tection. * I would rather trust to a sovereign—lI 
would rather trust to an aristocracy—any form of 
Government, rather than to that. I hold that, 
wherever the idea is a fixed one, that the mere nu- 
merical majority have a right to govern—that this 
right is holden by a sort of divine right—that then 
there is no constitutional liberty. It is Dorrism. 
Rhode Island has tasted of the fruit, or will taste 
of it, and the last man I should expect this doctrine 
from, is a Senator from Rhode Island, It is bad 


enough, when applied to a State; but when ap- 
plied to the Union, it is ruinous. 


Mr. Sevier gave notice that he would ask a vote 
on the bill next Wednesday. 

The joint resolution presenting the thanks of 
Congress to Gen. Taylor was taken up, and or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

The internal improvement bill, after a hard 
struggle, was at last passed, by a vote of 89 to 72. 

Monpay, Fesruary 22. 


Mr. Benton’s new army bill was debated, amend- 
ed,.and laid aside, to make way for the special or- 
der, which was discussed by Mr. Sours, of Louis- 
iana. 

Mr. Soule is a Frenchman, and has all the char- 
acteristics of a French speaker. He flattered the 
Washington Union, eulogized Mr. Calhoun, but 
differed from both Mr. Cass and Mr. Calhoun in 
relation’to the mode of prosecuting the war. He 
would have our armies pitch their tents in Mexi- 
co, (city,) and, while there, levy contributions 
on the clergy and the merchants, till Mexico was 
brought to her marrow-bones. He took the lib- 
erty of denouncing harshly the North for its 
anti-slavery movement; although one can hard- 
ly help thinking that an immigrant from other 
lands should feel affection enough for the country 
giving him an asylum, to speak with some respect 
of every part of it. The naturalized citizen is 
never in a more unbecoming attitude than when 
fanning the flame of sectional jealousy. 

In the House, the bill making appropriations 
for the army was taken up, when Mr. Winrurop 
moved some proviso, to the same general purport 
as the resolutions of Mr. Webster. 

A long debate followed, till the Committee rose 
and reported progress, and the House resolved to 
terminate debate on it to-morrow at 3 o’clock. 

A question of privilege, raised by Mr. Mc- 











CiEeRNanp, in consequence of a charge by Mr. 
Morris, that the members of the Committee on 
Public Lands had been actuated by personal and 
private motives, on the mineral land bill, occupied 
much of the time of the House, and produced 
much excitement. An adjournment took place be- 
fore any action was had. 


Turspay, Fesrvary 23. 

The army bill was passed by the Senate. 

Mr. Evans then spoke at length on the three 
million bill, declaring his purpose not to vote for 
it in its present form. His speech was argument- 
ative, and very able. The following report of his 
remarks, towards the close of his speech, is fur- 
nished us by a friend : 


I did not intend to make any allusion to the sub- 
ject of slavery, or at least to dwell at any length 
upon it; but I cannot help thinking, and, having 
thought, I cannot refrain from giving utterence to 
it, that this war, in which we are involved, and 
which was brought upon us for the preservation of 
the institution of slavery, is to be, under the Prov- 
idence of God, a means for its extermination. 

If Mr. Jefferson trembled when he remembered 
that God was just, and that his justice would not 
sleep forever—that he had no attribute that could 
take part with a country engaged in that which 
was wrong, who can say that that day of wrath 
is not now approaching? Texas was annexed, 
avowedly to prevent the emancipation of slaves on 
its territory, the ultimate purpose being to pre- 
vent the emancipation of slaves in the United 
States. We are at war—a war growing out of 
the annexation. We have now the great question 
before us, How will you make peace? One por- 
tion of the country say that no territory shall be 
acquired where slavery is admitted. Another por- 
tion say, that no territory shall be acquired where 
slavery is excluded. Now, how do you propose to 
deal with this? Acquire it—bring it in—exclude 
slavery or not exclude it—does not every body see 
to what intestine feuds and civil war all this may 
lead, and is likely to lead? And if civil war en- 
sue to this foreign war—a civil war to prevent 
the acquisition of territory for the purpose of per- 
petuating slavery—who can tell the end? I 
know not what the Almighty has in store for this 
nation, or what is to be the end of the contest in 
which we are engaged, if it be not speedily termi- 
nated. Sir, it does seem to me that every con- 
sideration which can influence patriots and good 
men to unite in laying aside every object or de- 
sire, except that of making peace, is now pressing 
upon us. All should at once move. Sir, I am for 
a vigorous prosecution of peace. How it is to be 
obtained is past my ability to tell. It seems to 
me, however, that the better way would be to re- 
new to Mexico the proposition formerly made. 
We should declare to her that we make no new 
claim. We should assure her that our purpose is 
what is just and generous. Stay the desolation of 
war. Let no more excitement from hostile feeling 
be engendered in the Mexican brain. Then it 
may be wanted to pay for the peace—if a treaty 
can be made which will comport with our interest 
and domestic harmony, pay for it—I am not wil- 
ling to do that. But bring in no territory which 
in any form may excite agitating controversy, 
shaking this Union to its centre, and ending, per- 
haps, in the overthrow of that which the annexa- 
tion of Texas was designed to perpetuate. 

As I have said, I shall not vote for the bill in 
its present form. Although circumstances are 
greatly altered from what they were last Congress, 
[will not say that I will not vote for the same prop- 
osition presented then. It may be wanted to con- 
clude a “ treaty of peace, limits, and boundaries.” 
I will give it. But I shall not vote money for the 
acquisition of large tracts of territory to which 
we have no right, for the purpose of incorporating 
them into our Union, portions of the republic of 


‘Mexico, because our armies have overrun it. 


Mr. Sevier, finding a general disposition to con- 
tinue the debate, indicated his purpose to ask for 
a vote on Saturday, instead of Wednesday. 

In the House, much time was occupied with Mr. 
McClernand’s question of privilege, which at last 
was disposed of by doing nothing. 

The army appropriation bill was then taken up, 
and finally passed. It appropriates between thirty 
and forty million dollars. 

The House agreed to meet daily hereafter at 
ten-o’clock, 

Wenonespay, Fesrvary 24. 

Messrs. Werster and Catnoun gave notice 
that they would call up, to-morrow, their several 
series of resolutions. 

The civil and diplomatic bill was considered, 
and then laid over till to-morrow. 

Mr. Benton tlien addressed the Senate on the 
three million bill, in a speech devoted chiefly to 
Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. Catnoun replied, and the Senate then went 
into Executive session. 





ERRATA IN THE ARTICLE ENTITLED “ The Man 


who Pulls the Rores.”—In_ paragraph next to 
“ 


stalking abroad like the panther,” read 

“ stalking abroad like the pestilence: 
In last paragraph—for “ a needy, hollow-eyed 
sheep-looking wretch; aliving dead man,” read 


holl oo! wretch ; 
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